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This country is now enjoying the 
greatest era of prosperity ever known. 

Labor of every kind is in active de- 
mand everywhere in these United States 
—and wages are good. 

People are responsive to the ‘‘ good 
times ’’—they are spending freely—the 
pestilence of cheapness has passed 
away. 

Advertising in street cars has never 
before been so powerful in bringing 
returns, 

The American people have little use 
for a ‘‘ waiting” policy. Never such a 
time as the present to put your goods 
before the people. 

No other way to get before so many 
people directly for so little money as by 
advertising in good street cars. 

We say good because there is a mighty 
sight of difference in where the street 
cars run. 

We give you the most prosperous 
people in America to talk to. We court 
comparison of our facts with any others. 
May we bring them to you? 

The good work cannot be started 
any too soon. 


Plain Facts 


Plainly Put 
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THE GEM SAFETY RAZOR. 


THE METHODS THAT ARE USED IN 
FORGING ITS WAY TO PUBLIC AP- 
PRECIATION, 

An unusual advertising 
is that detailed to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK by mem- 
of the Gem Cutlery Com- 
pany, inventors and makers of 
the “Gem” safety razor, strop- 
ping machines, and similar prod- 
ucts, at their offices, 670 and 672 
Hudson street, New York. Mr. 
Jeremiah Reichard of the firm and 
Mr. Perrin alternately took up the 
tale, occasionally only prompted 
by a question. Said Mr. Reichard: 

“IT have been in the safety-razor 
business for fifteen years, and not 
until we perfected the ‘Gem’ have 
I seen a satisfactory one. I rec- 
ognized years ago that when such 
a product could be made, there 
would be a market for it. It is 
now a year and a half since the 
‘Gem’ was introduced, and the re- 
sult has more than justified my 
iudgment. Enough people have 
recognized that we have a ‘good 
thing’ to have not only started a 
profitable business for us, but to 
make me feel, like Col. Mulberry 
Sellers, that ‘there’s millyuns in 
gs 

“And 
ploiting it? 

“We began with several strings 
to our bow. We had and have 
in our employ a corps of efficient 
hardware salesmen, so that natur- 
ally we adopted personal solicita- 
tion as one of our methods. We 
recognized that this would be an 
expensive method, but were pre- 
pared to make large outlays in re- 
turn for a constant, remunerative 
trade.” 
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“And upon whom did_ these 
salesmen call?” 
“There again we took an un 


usual course. To call upon con- 
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suiners would have been absurd, 
if not impossible. The usual way 
of introducing goods through job- 
bers, adopted by nine out of every 
ten manufacturers, did not satisfy 
us. So we struck out boldly for 
the retailer-—the middleman who 
would be willing to commend a 
good article to the consumer, and 
once he had fairly taken hold, 
would force the jobber to call for 
the article from the manufac- 
turer.” 

“What was the result?” 

“So far, more than encouraging. 
We took up the country in sec- 
tions-—first, New England. From 
the day we struck Providence, 
R. L., where we took ten orders 
from retailers one morning, after 
a spell of rather hard luck, every- 
thing has been coming our way. 
We followed with the West, then 
the South and, finally, the Middle 
State i 

“But, gentlemen, where does ad- 
vertising come in?” 

“Everywhere, and in every way, 
we have supplemented the efforts 
of our salesmen by advertisements 
and by advertising literature. We 
have even, wherever it has been 
practicable, anticipated their calls 
on the retailer.” 

“What mediums did you mainly 
se?” 

‘Trade journals to a fair degree, 
but more particularly circulars and 
circule ar letters.” 

“To a list?” 

“Not to one list, but to many 
of them—to all the hardware deal- 
ers, cutlery and dry goods mer- 
chants, both in city and country, 
to the drng trade and to the sport- 
ing goods dealers.” 

“And how did you 
compile such lists?” 

“Part of them we already had, 
and the remainder we gathered 
from many sources—from con- 
cerns supplying bona fide good 
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lists, blue books, Dun’s, Brad- 
street’s, and other sources. For 
later work we have even system- 
atically circularized all the bank- 
ers in the land, military and naval 
officers, and ministers and priests 
—powerful allies who can largely 
aid the sale of an article they com- 
mend.” 

“How many people 
your first circular? 

“We sent out 500,000 of them.” 


received 


gauge when to expect replies from 
all over the world 
‘The world?” 

“Yes; for we circularized all 
over the civilized world, and have 
received orders, even within the 
short period of our history, from 
Australia, England, Germany, 
France, South America, Canada, 
Mexico, Central America and even 
during these troublous times, from 
Cuba. And how is this,” he con- 





THE GEM SAFETY RAZOR. 


Makes a Luxury of a Daily Necessity. 





shaving 


The Gem Safety Razor is the best and simplest safety ever devised. 
makes shaving @ pleasure instead of a surgical operation. | 


sharp @ year. 


[Stropping Machine and Strop ready 
for stropping blade. Is ready for 
use instantly. Requires no prac- 
tice to get best results. Price, $1.50 


The ha-shest beard is as dows under the Gem Safety Razor. 


“With two-cent stamps or one 
cent?” 

“We tried both methods and 
found that the two-cent ones paid 
best.” 

“And replies?” 

“Were immediate and satisfac- 
tory. You see, our offer was so 
fair and reasonable that it struck 
men with especial force. We so- 
licited the trial of a sample razor 
at a low figure, and placed every 
facility in the way of return, if 
not thoroughly satisfactory. We 
could, after a short time, about 


The Gem 

pays for itself 
in a fort- 
night. it 
saves more 
than money, it 
avoids infec- 
tions, and 
sdves time, 
patience, and 
that annoying 
tonsorial form 
of blackmail— 
**tips.”’ 


Its use smoothes the roughest face and 
The blades are perfect. We guarantee to keep them 


Catalogue and Illustrated Price List of GEM 
SAFETY RAZORS is yours for the asking. 
Worth asking for, too. 


THE GEM CUTLERY CO., 
670-672 Hudson St., New York. 
It can't cut the face or rull out the berrd. 


tinued, handing out a letter re 
ceived that morning from Shef- 
field, England, the heart of the 
cutlery manufacturing district. 
“And it contains an unusually 
large order, too, with a promise of 
most prompt and satisfactory pay- 
ment.” 

“Was that in answer to an ad- 
vertisement ?” 

“No; to a circular letter. We 
followed up our first circular let- 
ters with many more, at regular 
intervals, and we are stil! doing so. 
For instance, we sent 100,000 let- 
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ters to selected names from our 
first lists, from those who had not 
replied. Of these over one-third 
replied. And we have since con- 
tinued on the same general line, 
the list rapidly diminishing as the 
names come in, or we discover 
that they are not worth following 
up. 

“In the meanwhile, did you jad- 
vertise in many publications?’ 


“No, not in many, though we 
believe we selected with discrim- 
ination. Locally we have done 
quite a little in street cars. Among 
our selections of mediums was 
Turf, Field and Farm, Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine and The Ver- 


dict, besides the list of trade jour- 
nals. I wish to add here that what 
encourages me to think we chose 
with judgment, are the returns 
from our mediums. I emphatical- 
ly state that if we thought every 


publics ation would pay as well, for 
instance, as The Verdict has, we 
would sink every cent we could 


get together in that class of medi- 


ums. It has yielded us double on 
every cent—mind you, directly— 
that we have put in it. In the 
next issue we are going to run a 
full page.” 

“How could you tell? Do you 
key? 

“We do not key. But almost 
every writer induced through it 
mentioned that fact.’ 

“You seem to be successful in 


obtaining orders from those who 
correspond.” 

“Yes, in most instances we cap- 
ture them. Our plan is, immedi- 
ately upon receiving a reply, to an- 
swer, saving a copy of name and 
address. If no answer comes 
within a week, we call the corre- 
spondent’s attention to the fact, 
and repeat our offer. This gener- 
ally brings us an order, when we 
tear up the envelope addressed to 
this correspondent for the next, 
circular and send him no more.” 

How much have you_ people 
spent for advertising ‘during the 
past year: 

“Oh, not more than about $2 
But we are just now on the point 
of placing a large amount in a 
good many mediums. We have 
not selected many of our maga- 
zines as yet, but our intentions in- 
clude liberal space in a good many, 


besides which we have already 
contracted for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Youth's Companion. 

“Isn't the former a queer selec- 
tion for a razor? 

“Well, although it is a ladies 
paper, we have experimented in a 
limited way, and feel assured that 
fully two-thirds as many men read 
it as do ladies.” 

“Any other plans settled for the 
future yet?” 

“Yes, Mr. Reichard and I are 
to make a thorough personal can- 
vass of all of Europe next year. 
Besides this, we are to have an 
elaborate exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
position—the finest show of razors 
ever displayed. Attached to the 
exhibit we are going to have 
sumptuous reception rooms for as 
many American friends as_ will 
care to avail themselves of our 
hospitality. And to top the whole, 
we shall add a superb tonsorial 
parlor, to which we invite all visit- 
ing dealers for a free shave. How 
is that for twentieth century ad- 
vertising ?” J. W. ScHWARTZ. 


PREJUDICES ‘SIN TRADE. 

An interesting chapter of trading his- 
tory could be written upon the effect of 
a study of local preferences in color 
upon our foreign trade. We are told 
that the success of German traders as 
against English in ~ Russian mi irket 
is largely due to the Ge rman’s catering 
for the Russian peasant’s great fondness 
for red in all textile articles. Many a 
trader has incurred loss by attempting 
to supply China with green commodities: 
the same articles in any other color be- 
ing favorably received. The most curi- 
incident, however, in this connec- 
tion, is the story of how Saxony has 
taken away our trade with Brazil in 
needles. It had been the custom to ex- 
port needles to Brazil in the usual black 
paper wrapper. By simply substituting 
a pink paper, the Saxon manufacturer, 
it is said, has secured a monopoly of that 
particular market.—Westminster Gazette. 
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On Saturday, during July and August. our stores are closed ail day. 
enabling employees to have two days’ outing 
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A RECENT NUMBER OF THE “* LIQUOR TRADES 


REVIEW "’ CONTAINS THE FOREGOING ADVER- 
TISEMENT. THAT A DRY GoOoDS CONCERN 
SHOULD ADVERTISE IN A LIQUOR JOURNAL 


THAT ITSELLS NO LIQUORS SEEMS STRANGE; 
BUT THE ANOMALY IS EXPLAINED WHEN IT 
IS STATED THAT OTHER DRY GOODS CONCERNS 
DO SELL LIQUORS, THEREBY RECEIVING THE 
ENMITY OF LEGITIMATE DEALERS, WHOSE 
TRADE HEARN IS AIMING TO SECURE BY HIS 
ANNOUNCEMENT THAT HE DOES NOT EN- 
CROACH UPON THEIR FIELD. 








THEORY. 
By Taylor Z. Richey. 


The man who constantly depre- 
cates theory in advertising and 
lauds practice, says more than he 
knows. Without theory there can 
be no practice. The man who em- 
barks in an enterprise of any kind, 
whether the building of a house 
or the establishment of a commer- 
cial business, must have certain 
and definite views of how to build 
or how to establish the particular 
work he is engaged in. This 
“how” is the theory; the follow- 
ing out of the “how” in detail is 
the practice. Theory is the founda- 
tion; practice is the superstruc- 
ture. 

Before a builder can build a 
house he must have a definite plan 
to guide him in his work. There 
are hundreds of plans for the 
building of houses. The follow- 
ing out of any one plan would 
prove successful. An attempt to 
embody a hundred plans in one 
building, however, would prove an 
impossibility. This is true of ad- 
vertising. All advertising theories 
do not apply to all advertising, 
simply because all businesses are 
not alike and of the same propor- 
tion. The advertiser must have 
judgment enough and _ sense 
enough to select and adapt the 
particular theories that apply to 
his business. Theories need to be 
adapted. The theory that advertis- 
ing continuously will bring suc- 
cess applies to most articles and 
concerns; but this theory, if fol- 
lowed literally, would prove ruin- 
ous if applied to the advertising of 
skates and like articles. 

Theory is the generalization 
from certain known facts. For in- 
stance, a merchant may know that 
the people in the particular neigh- 
borhod of his store are laborers, 
and that they are paid on Saturday. 
The result of this knowledge is a 
theory that it pays to increase his 
advertising on Saturday and Sun- 
day. He may learn that his local 


paper does not circulate very ex- 
tensively among his constituents. 
The result is a theory that the use 
of circulars is essential to his ad- 
vertising 
made” 
ories. 


successfully. “Home- 
theories are the best the- 
Local peculiarities and en- 
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vironments of the people are fac- 
tors in the making of theories. 
This is the reason an advertis‘ag 
plan may prove a phenomenal suc- 
cess in one community, and a fail- 
ure in another. 

A theory is a proposition that 


needs demonstration. When dem- 
onstrated it is no longer a theory, 
but a truth. It’s a known truth 
now that the earth is round, but 
before the year 1492 it was a 
theory, because it lacked demon- 
stration. Theory was the force 
that directed Columbus; theory is 
the force that directs all action. 
There's a great deal of uncertainty 
abort theories. They may be dem 
onstrated or they may fail of dem- 
onstration. Demonstrated theories 
in advertising always mean suc- 
cessful advertising; theories that 
fail of demonstration always mean 
unsuccessful advertising. 

Theories are necessary. 

—_—~+or- 


* 
THE MERE ABILITY. 

The mere ability to write catchy, 
well-worded advertisements does not 
make a man an advertising expert, any 
more than an ability to talk will make 
a man a great lawyer. There must be 
sound business training, wide acquaint- 
ance with selling methods and thorough 
familiarity with mediums for reaching 
public attention.—-ddvertising Experi 
Chicago, Ill 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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STATE FAIR ADVERTISING. 


By George B. Forrest. 

I was talking the other day to 
the secretary of a State fair. He 
does a sight of advertising, and I 
thought he ought to know some- 
thing of interest to advertisers. 
When I asked him what, in his 
estimation, was the best kind of 
advertising a State fair could do, 
he replied, very promptly: “News- 
paper advertising every time. We 
find it unnecessary to advertise for 
exhibitors. Our advertising is all 


for the sole purpose of getting 
people through our gates. We're 
after their fifty-cent pieces. In 


newspapers we want nothing but 
papers of general, wide circulation. 
We have scores of lodge, me- 
chanical, religious and other jour- 
mals aiter us for ads, but we just 
cannot use them. Take the relig- 
ious papers. We might as well 
throw our money away as to buy 
space in them. You may think it 
strange, but the people who devote 
time to reading religious papers are 
not the kind of people who go to 
fairs. And don't think, when I 
say this, that no one but ‘bums’ 
patronize them, nor that I am un- 
religious. These are simply cold 
facts.’ ; 

“I notice your window hi ingers 
are very simple,” I said. “Yes,” 
he replied, “and I will just say 
that that is the way to have them. 
Look at that State fair hang- 

” he continued, pointing to the 
wall. “Now, how many people do 
you suppose are going to stop and 
decipher that red letter printing 
on them? The idea of a hanger is 
to have just as little on them as 
possible. Ours has few words, an 
attractive picture and dates; and 
that’s plenty. People in these days 
are not devoting a half hour or so 
to a window poster. As to bill- 
boards for advertising, they are 
all right when you have a big side 
attraction on hand. Otherwise, I 
wouldn’t spend much money on 
them. I consider theater pro- 
grammes a splendid medium for 
advertising fairs; the only trouble 
with ‘taking on’ a theater pro- 
= is that, if we do it, we are 
bored to death withevery other kind 
of programme we don't want: 
and not wanting to wound the feel- 





‘ast number of church, 
society, lodge, special meeting, 
Labor day, St. Patrick's day and 
various other programme advertis- 
ing promoters, we don’t use the 
theater programme. 

* <> 

ON FREIGHT CARS. 

It seems probable that the railroads 

are about to restrict the privileges of 
shippers as regards advertising on the 
outside of freight cars. The Illinois 
Central is the first road to take a stand 
in the matter, and has issued the fol 
lowing decree: 
» advertising sign will be allowed 
to be placed on any Illinois Central 
freight car other than a small notice 
relating directly to the business of the 
shipper by whom the car is loaded. 
Such notices must be printed on cloth, 
paper or cardboard, and in size must 
not exceed two feet square, and must 
be attached with cleats or tacks. Under 
no circumstances may paste or glue be 
used, and they must not be placed over 
numbers, initials or other inscriptions 
relating to the service of the car 
Agents must remove all advertisements 
not in accordance with the conditions 
above mentioned before forwarding 
cars, and the small cards that are per 
mitted must be seieved on_ arrival of 
cars at destination.’’-—Profitable Ad- 
vertising, Boston. 
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YOUNG 
STORE, IS LOOKING FOR SMALL CAPITAL, 


MAN, ANXIOUS TO OPEN CIGAR 
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Philadelphia 


The erst! 
Bulletin 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
The actual number of BuLLETINs printed 


and sold during the first six months of the 
present year was 


111,079 


Copies Per Day. 


The following statement shows the actual circula- 
tion of Tur BuLLeTin for each day in the month of 
August, 1899: 








1..-. -- 113,725 


11....... 112,418 | 21....... 112,728 
icici 109,088 | 12....... 118,315 | 22........114,304 
Oe vacscmi 113,410  13....Sunday | 23.--..-- 114.646 
ae 113,375 | 14....... 136,601 | 9¢----... 116-589 
Rises 109,746 | 15....... 113.575 | 25 ----- 117,212 
6....Sunday stad 112.769 4 a pa 
y ee - 112,895 | 17...---. 114,269 igs 112,907 
pence 111,223 | 18....... 118,125 | 99. ..114.086 
Bivsssvs 113,691 | 19....... 111,777 | 30....... 114.673 
10....... 111,942 | 20....Sunday Aer 114,289 





Total for 27 days, 3,066,803 copies. 





Average for August 


113,589 copies per day 


Tue BuLLETIN’s circulation figures do not include 
damaged or unsold copies. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 6, 1899. 
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PREMIUMS AS ADVERTISE- 
By Richard |Wallace. 

In the opinion of many, pre- 
mium-giving is a poor way to ad- 
vertise. Yet there are others who 
find the system to pay, and pay 
well. Notable among such con- 
cerns are the Kirkman Borax Soap 
people, whose factory is in Brook- 
lyn. Nowadays their advertising 
efforts are almost solely confined 

‘to their system of offering pre- 
miums for coupons and wrappers, 
and the only mediums they use are 
their own packages of Borax Soap. 
These usually contain a large cir- 
cular, which describes, by illustra- 
tion and text, the various pre- 
miums that are to be given, and 
the number of coupons or wrap- 
pers required to obtain any par- 
ticular article. 

The premiums range downward 
from clocks and watches to mere 
chromos, but that the scheme is 
popular and profitable is shown by 
the fact that the firm finds it neces- 
sary to keep a staff of clerks whose 
sole duties are to keep track of 
the applications for premiums, 
count coupons, and see that the 
proper articles are sent to those 
asking for them. 

Thousands of letters containing 
the wrappers and coupons reach 
the firm daily, and it requires a 
force of five men to attend to this 
mail alone. The applications come 
from all over the country, and 
some of the local coupon-holders 
call in person and select the pre- 
miums they prefer. 

In a conversation with one of 
the firm recently, I was told that 
they had found the premium idea 
a profitable one, for it not only 
kept old customers for the soap 
but brought new ones every day. 
A woman would get for fifty or 
a hundred wrappers, a useful little 
article which she would show to 
her friends or neighbors, thereby 
exciting just sufficient envy to 
make the other woman determine 
to use Kirkman’s Soap and get a 
similar present. The tendency was 
to run to fancy articles, but inas- 
much as the value of all the pre- 

miums was approximately graded 

to the number of coupons neces- 
sary, it did not matter to the firm 
what article was selected. 





The success of the premium 
scheme lies in the fact that once 
a woman begins to save her cou- 
pons or wrappers she persevcres 
in the collection until she has the 
desired number, and so has to con- 
tinue using the soap. This, by the 
way, has its own inherent merits, 
and so the woman who once be- 
gins to use it continues to do so, 
and gets article after article in ex- 
change for her coupons. There 
are thousands of names on the 
premium books that have been 
there for many years. 

There are many other houses in 
different lines, scattered through 
the country, who find the premium 
idea of benefit, but many of them 
are averse to telling of their suc- 
cess, for the reason that they think 
it might be giving their competi- 
tors a tip, but I doubt if any firm 
that makes a practice of distribu- 
ting premiums offers a cheaper ar- 
ticle than Borax Soap, which can 
be bought in some stores for three 
cents. However, it has a large 
and growing sale, and as the ad- 
vertising in newspapers and street 
cars has long been discontinued, 
the only apparent cause of the de- 
mand is the giving of premiums. 
The plan is legitimate and appar- 
ently not costly. It does not in- 


volve any great outlay, either, for 
the premiums can be bought in 
proportion to the demand for 
them, and the demand cannot be 
made until at least a dollar and a 
half worth of soap has been sold 
to the individual. 





FOR A MILLER 
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The only newspaper in 
Iowa which has_ main- 
tained a cable service from 
Manila during the war 
with the Filipinos is the 


Des Moines 


The people of Iowa 
have had to rely solely 
upon the News for reports 
of the casualties of the 
51st Iowa regiment after 
each battle. 

The newspaper which 
serves its readers best is 
best able to serve its 
advertisers. 


m Daly News % 
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CARDS FOR GROCERY 
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By Pe . Graham. 


A grocery store is one of the 
few wherein a customer must wait 
a little time while being served. It 
therefore affords a good opportu- 
nity for the profitable display of 
attractive advertising cards that 
will call the attention of the cus- 
tomer to other articles that he or 
she may forget if not put in mind 
of them. The grocer, indeed, 
should have his store liberally 
hung with advertising announce- 
ments of the goods he carries in 
stock. These might be varied ac- 
cording to season; in fact, they 
ought to be changed at least once 
a month, and oftener if possible, 
as otherwise they will grow fa- 
miliar to the eye of the regular 
customer, and we all know that 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” 

Appended are a few ideas for 

cards that may be useful to the 
enterprising grocer who carries 
an up-to-date stock. 

Are you a judge of butter? Those 
who are considered the best judges 
proclaim ours to be super-excellent. 
Suppose you try it and pass judg- 
ment on their judgment. 











With our superior brands of teas 
The people well remark, 

We generally ‘ ‘aim to please,” 
And always “hit the mark.” 








Enjoy your morning coffee. There 
is pleasure in every cup of our 
“Brownberry” brand. Its odor alone 
is an appetizer. 45 cents per lb. 








While you’re here please use your 
nose as well as your eyes. Nothing 
smells stale, does it? We won’t keep 
anything here that is not fresh and 
sweet. | 











| You don’t need 
gant prices for 
| There are no better 





to pay extrava- 
good groceries. 
goods in the 
market than we sell, and no prices 


more reasonable. 











Everything fresh here except the 
salesmen. 





vegetables from the 
We have the options 
You can 





Fruits and 
garden direct. 
on the choicest growings. 
share it with us. 


Eggs fresh from ‘the hen. 
lay every day.” 


“A new 
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If you bake your own bread let 
us sell you some of our “Unex 
celled” Household Flour. There 
will never be any purer on the mar 
ket. Cost is slight considering th« 
quality. } 








Re <a 
NOTES FROM NEWARK, N. J. 
The Gerhard Mennen Chemical Com- 

pany is distributing from house to 

house free samples of their Borated 

Talcum Powder. 

S. Heyman, 208 Springfield avenue, 
announces that he gives to children 
purchasing 25 cents’ worth or more, a 
handkerchief with Admiral Dewey’s 
portrait thereon. 

Sternberg’s credit house is distribu- 
ting palm leaf fans with its ad printed 
thereon. 

Plaut’s ““Bee Hive’? announces in its 
advertisement in the dailies: “All the 
bargain news fit to print.” 

Hahne & Co.’s department store ads 
invite all to see their free ‘‘Cosmoramic 
Views of Italy.” 

Petty, the druggist, adve rtises: 
“Petty: He puts up prescriptions. 

A Broad street tea house has a sign 
which reads: “*Every good kind of coffee 
and tea.” 

An Italian shoemaker has the 
ing announcement on his sign: 

Souls fixed 20 cents. 
New souls 45 cents. 

An enterprising butcher calls atten- 

tion to his business by parading through 


follow- 





the streets two well- fed steers which 
are placarded with his name and ad- 
dress. Frank A. MeTzRaTH. 
MAKING RE =MN ANTS 
“Gee! but I’m tired,” said the dry 


goods clerk. 

“Had a busy day?” asked the motor- 
man. 

“There hasn’t been much trade, but I 
have been hard at work all day cutting 
up remnants for our bargain sale to 
morrow.”’——Buyer. 





FOR CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 








os 
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The Cvening Wisconsin 


DURING THE YEAR 1898 


Had Contracts for Advertising With the Following 
National Advertisers: 


Ayer & Co. 

Apenta Water 
Apollinaris Water 
Anheuser-Busch Beer 
Angostura Bitters 
Baker’s Cocoa 

Benson’s I’lasters 

Battle Ax Plug 

Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Berlitz Schools 

Buffalo Lithia Water 
Booth’s Hyomei 

Brown’s Troches 

Bromo Quinine 
Beecham's Pills 
Columbia Bicycles 
California Fig Syrup 
Cuticura Remedies 
Castoria 

Chamberlain Med. Co. 
Carter’s Pills 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
Dr. R. V. Pierce 

D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Duffy’s Malt Whisky 
Dodd’s Med. Co. 

Dent’s Toothache Gum 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
Ely’s Cream Balm 

Earl & Wilson 

Erie Med. Co. 

Frank Leslie Pub. House 
Harper & Bros. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Humphrey Medicine Co. 
Hostetter & Co. 

Holland Am. Line 
Hamburg Am. Line 
Herculean Oil Co. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Hire’s Root Beer 
Hunyadi Janos 

Ivory Soap 

Jenness Miller 
Kingsford’s Starch 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lydia | iakham Co. 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 
Liebig Extract of Beef 
McClure’s Magazine 
Munyon’s Remedies __ 
Mumm’s Extra Dry 
National Liscuit Co, 

Old Crow Whisky 

Pyle’s Pearline 

Pyramid Drug Co. 
Tostum Cereal 

Paine’s Celery Compound 
Parker’s Ilair Balsam 
Peruna 

Piso Co. 

Pall Mall Electric Asso, 
Pond’s Extract Co. 

Pink Pills 

Price Baking Powder Co. 
Ripans Tabules 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Sapolio 

Scribner’s Mayazine 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Stuart’s Tablets 

Sanden Electric Belt 
The Goodyear Co. 

Trix Co. 

Thompson & laylor Spice Co. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
Warner’s Safe Remedies 
Woodbury's Derm. Inst. 
Youth’s Companion 





HORACE M. FORD, 


ROOMS 1206-7, 
112 Dearborn Street, 


Western Representative. CHICAGO. 


| CHAS. H. EDDY, 


10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Eastern Representative. 
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In London, omnibus advertising 
is considered quite the thing by 
promoters of specialties who wish 
to catch the eyes of all classes. 
Often the route of one ‘bus lies 
through a_ district embracing 
fashionable West End and notori- 
ous Whitechapel. Advertising 
agents for the "buses say that no 
single newspaper can give such di- 


versified publicity to an ad as can 


one of these vehicles. The repro- 
duction herewith is from a photo- 
graph taken a few weeks ago for 
PrinTErS’ INK. The scene is 
Threadneedle street. The Bank 
of England is the substantial build- 
ing shown. The boxes in the fore- 
ground are not for letters but for 
street rubbish. 





~ PHRASES FOR ADVER- 
TISERS 


Quality tells. 

The price sells. 

Telling the truth is our best 
capital. 

Fooling the buyer ends with one 
experiment. 

Giving bargains makes durable 
custom. 

Your profit in trading profits us. 

Suits to suit. 

Clothes at close prices. 

Fair dealing requires no fairy 
tale. 

Goods as they should be. 

Prices that preach. 

Bread that makes 
brain. 
Beef at befitting prices. 
Insurance that is sure. 
Furniture for feminine approval. 
Hardware, but easy to get. 
Let us launder your linen. 


brawn and 


Good mattings are an important 
matter. 

Odds and ends for yourself and 
friends. 

Good optical glasses 
see for yourself. 

Plumbing _ that 
pocket-book plumb. 

What we promise we perform. 

Teeth that are perfect and pretty. 

The best test is to try us. 

Feminine fascinations foremost. 

Low-priced and _ high-qualitied 
cheapness. 

No feminine fancy forgotten. 

Wearables that are winners. 

Beautiful things for every purse. 

Our methods an open book— 
come and look. 

Your smallest child can get large 
bargains here. 

Honest bargaining is a badge of 
nobility. 

“Good” and 
Siamese twins. 





come and 


leaves your 


“ ” 
cheap” are out 
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/t has been said that it takes a rich man to draw a 
check, a horse to draw a cart, a pretty girl to draw 
attention, a toper to draw a cork, a free lunch to draw 
a crowd, and an advertisement in the home paper 
to draw trade. 





THE BANNER 


is the home paper of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and continues to 
draw more trade for its adver- 
tisers than any other paper 
published in its field. THE 
BANNER’S sworn circulation 
exceeds 15,000 daily, and 
advertisements are accepted 
with the guarantee that its 
circulation is larger than the 
combined issues of all other 
dailies published in Middle 


Tennessee. 

















New YORK OFFICE, THE BANNER, 
150 NASSAU ST. NASHVILLE, TENN, 
Ss. S. VREELAND, E. M. FOSTER, 


REPRESENTATIVE. BUSINESS MGR, 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“* Tsaid in my haste all men are lars.’ 


’ 


—/’salm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as com/ng FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Express (3).— 
Clean news and clean advertising only 
find place in the columns of the Evening 
Express. That’s why it is admitted into 
the homes and families of Los Angeles, 
where the less scrupulous dailies are 
never seen. It gives the news of the 
world fourteen hours ahead of any other 
newspaper in Los Angeles. As an ad- 
vertising medium it is unexcelled. If 
it’s quality and results you're after, then 
use the Evening Express. 

COLORADO. 

Denver (Colo.) Fidibus-Herold (2).— 
The Germans of Colorado and of the 
surrounding States—and their name is 
legion—are no exception to the general 
rule. The majority of them read and 
heed Colorado’s wide-awake German 
newspaper, the Fidibus-Herold, and if 
you want the German trade, which is 
acknowledged by all shrewd business 
men to be worth going after, advertise 
in a German newspaper that reaches the 
largest number of that nationality. 

INDIANA. 

Carbon (Ind.) Chronicle (2).—The 
Chronicle is acknowledged the leading 
weekly of Clay County. The circulation 
of the Bridgeton (Ind.) Bulletin has 
been added to the Chronicle's, and it af- 
fords an oportunity to the advertiser 
never before offered in this section, 
which is known as “the heart of the 
Indiana Coal Fields.’”” Carbon has a 
population of 1,500, and the Chronicle 
is its best advertising medium. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Farmer’s Guide 
(2).—The Farmer’s Guide has a larger 
circulation than any other weekly paper 
of any kind published in Indiana. It 
has double the circulation of any other 
weekly farm paper published in In- 
diana. It is the only farm paper pub- 
lished in Indiana that does not have a 
delinquent subscriber on its lists. It is 
the only farm journal in Indiana that 
bases its advertising rate on a_ weekly 
circulation of 25,000 copies, and makes 
contracts conditioned that if it_cannot 
prove by affidavits and_postoffice re- 
ceipts that its circulation is 25,000 
copies weekly, the advertiser is to have 
a discount on the price equal to the 
per cent of shortage the proved circu- 
lation falls below 25,000 copies. No 
other farm journal in Indiana pub- 








EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal ecard. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth bya representative 
of the paper. 


lishes a weekly sworn statement of cir- 
culation. Fully 90 per cent of the 
Farmer's Guide's circulation is in In 
diana. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka (Kan.) Merchants’ Journal 
(4).—The Merchants’ Journal is the 
grocery paper of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
being the official paper of the nansas 
Retail Grocers’ Association. Contains 
the best live, up-to-date price lists and 
market news, articles on store manage- 
ment and advertising. The actual week- 
ly circulation is 3,000 copies. 

MAINE. 

Augusta (Me.) Maine Farmer (2).- 
The guaranted circulation is 60,000 
readers weekly and it has, under new 
management, the past two years been 
making radical changes which have 
largely increased its list of regular sub- 
scribers until to-day it ranks among the 
strongest agricultural publications of the 
East. Special attention has been given 
to quality, and its readers are among the 
most prosperous farmers df the State. 
As an advertising medium the Maine 
Farmer ranks among the best, and those 
who desire to reach the farmers and the 
farm homes of the East will do well to 
use its columns. 

MINNESOTA, 

Winona (Minn.) Westlicher Herold- 
Sonntags Winona (2).—The largest cir- 
culation in the city of any paper pub- 
lished; the largest circulation in the 
county of any paper published; the 
largest circulation in Southern Minne 
sota of any paper published; the largest 
German paper west of Chicago; the 
largest circulation in the Northwest of 
any German paper published, and, for 
the general advertiser, these two papers 
are unsurpassed. The Westlicher Herold 
has a regular guaranteed circulation ex- 
ceeding 17,000 copies per issue. 

MISSOURI, 

Kansas City (Mo.) Weekly Star (2). 
—The official State report indicates a 
corn crop in Kansas for 1899 of more 
than 350,000.000 bushels. You can 
reach the prosperous farmers of Kansas 
by using the Weekly Star. It goes 
into over 125,000 farm houses every 
week in the year and all subscribers 
must pay a year in advance before 
their names are entered upon the mail- 
ing lists. Advertising contracts are ac- 
cepted with the understanding that if 
an advertiser finds that the circulation 
has been misrepresented, no charge will 
be made for the advertising. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Weekly Globe Dem- 
ocrat (2).--Reaches homes outside large 
cities and all over the West, from 
Michigan and Washington to Mexico. 
Its high moral character, attractive lit- 
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erary features and long-continued ex- 
cellence have gained ier it confidence 
= Its circulation has been 
obtained on its merits. Its paid (no 
premiums) circulation is now more 
than 115,000 each issue, over 230,000 
per week. 
NEW YORK. 

Fort Plain (N. Y.) Standard (2).— 
For the advertiser who would talk to an 
intelligent, prosperous community the 
Standard can compare with any news- 
paper published in its section. You will 
notice that Fort Plains merchants ad- 
vertise in the Standard. They are here 
on the spot and know which paper is the 
best. The Standard is the only Demo- 
cratic paper in its town, Minden, and 
Minden has Democratic officials. 

_New York (N. Y.) Ainslee’s (2).— 
Compares favorably from a mechanical 
standpoint with any ten-cent magazine 
published and with any of the higher 
priced magazines from its literary 
standpoint. _Ainslee’s Magazine, now 
two years old, has a guaranteed circu- 
lation of over 110,000 copies per month 
and is increasing its circulation from 
eight to ten thousand monthly. It has 
proved to be a puller for the mail-order 
advertiser and is liberally patronized 
by them, which you can readily see by 
glancing through our summer edition. 

New York (N. Y.) Independent (1). 
—Is a weekly newspaper-magazine with 
seventy pages of reading matter, and 
articles by the ablest contributors in the 
world, on subjects of general interest; 
in fact, all that goes to make up a 
weekly paper which will appeal to the 
“average man” and keep him in touch 
with what is happening in this busy 
world. Thus are combined the advan- 
tages of the monthly magazine, or re- 
view, and a weekly newspaper. 

New York (N. Y.) Scribner’s (1). 
Advertisers who have kept pace wih 
recent developments in the magazine 
world must realize the great stride 
made by Scribner’s Magazine. The re- 
cent fiction number, for example, has 
been commended by the press and by 
magazine readers as the finest  periodi- 
cal publication ever issued. The com- 
ing issues will be so rich in matter and 
illustration as to fully sustain the repu- 
tation of Scribner’s as the most progres 
sive of magazine publications. Color 
printing will continue to be a most in- 
teresting feature. 

New York (N. Y.) Shoe and Leather 
Reporter (3).—In the field embracing 
hide dealers, tanners, leather dealers, 
shoe manufacturers, jobbers and those 
industries directly kindred therewith, 
the Shoe and Leather Reporter guaran- 
tees to have three times as many bona 
fide subscribers, representing separate 
houses, as any other paner published in 
the United States. Its foreign subscrip- 
tion list also is guaranteed to far out- 
number that of any other paper. 

OHIO. 

Akron (0.) Self Culture (4).—Self 
Culture Magazine has the largest circu- 
lation of any purely literary monthly 
published west of Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati (O.) Missionary Intelli- 
gencer (2).—Has an intelligent, wide- 
awake constituency who read it care- 
fully and preserve the copies for future 
reference. It is now in its twelfth year. 
Its readers have money to buy what 
they want. 


Cincinnati. (Ohio) Moments (1).— 
Has the confidence of the reading public 
of Cincinnati and vicinity. 

fast Liverpool (O.) Crisis (2).— 
Among the coning industries row be- 
ing developed in the United States, that 
of the manufacture of crockery is tak- 
ing a prominent place. The home-:nade 
ware, owing to its cheapness and merit, 
is crowding out the imported article. 
The leading crockery manufacturing 
city in America is East Liverpool, the 
output of her thirty-two potteries being 
far greater than that of any other pot- 
tery center. These potteries and other 
industries support an army of well paid 
men, women and children, and the city 
of 18,000 is a veritable bee hive of in- 
dustry. Money is always plentiful and 
kept actively in circulation. Do you 
want a share of it? There is no more 
productive field for your wares, and the 
surest way to reach East Liverpool 
purses is to use the classified columns 
of the Daily Crisis, read by over 5,000 
people. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence (R. I.) Telegram (2).— 
June’s record was no exception to those 
of the previous months of the year, or, 
in fact, to those of the months of the 
past two years, as far as the Telegram’s 
circulation and advertising are concern- 
ed. The gains in both directions were 
steady and constant, and widened con- 
siderably the gap between the Telegram 
and its nearest competitors. The 
circulation of the Telegram was as 
follows: Evening edition for month, 
868,816; daily average, 33,416; Sunday 
edition for month, 138,644; average per 
Sunday, 34,661. In calling attention to 
the statement for the month of June 
we beg leave to point out the figures 
showing the Telegram’s remarkable 
supremacy on “ want” advertising. 
The Telegram is the only paper in 
Rhode Island that thoroughly reaches the 
masses, and as a consequence it carries 
more classified advertising than all the 
other newspapers in the State put to- 
gether. This class of advertising is 
considered by many of the shrewdest 
business men in the country as a key 
to the advertising value of newspapers, 
but outside of this consideration the 
Telegram carries thousands of inches 
more advertising per month than _ itg 
nearest competitors, because it gives 
to the advertiser better returns for their 
investment. The classified record for 
June was: Telegram paid “ wants,” 
22,191 inches; Daily and Sunday Jour- 
nal, all kinds of “‘ wants,” 5,406 inches; 
Evening Bulletin, all kinds of “‘ wants,” 
5,874. Record for eight months ending 
June 30, 1899: Telegram paid “ wants,” 
164.758; daily and Sunday Journal, all 
kinds of “ wants,” 38.839; Evening Bul- 
letin, all kinds of “ wants,” 42,956. 

Woonsocket (R. I.) The Evening Re- 
porter (1).—Independent in politics and 
real by all classes. You pass by one 
of the best industrial sections of New 
England without us. he best advertis- 
ing medium in the Blackstone Valley. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Tribune (1).—The 
Memphis Tribune is Democratic in the 
broadest sense of the word. All the 
news, hoth local and telegraphic. The 
only Sunday morning journal in the 
South that “ hews”’ to the line, letting 
chips fall where they may. 
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FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING 
New Brunswick, N. 
Aug. 28, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Readers of Printers’ Ink have no 
doubt heard of complaints from readers 
of some of the daily newspapers, who, 
in search of employment, have an- 
swered various ads in the columns 
headed “Help Wanted.” Some of the 
most alluring ones are enough to dis- 
courage an intelligent person, who has 
answered any of them in the search of 
honest employment. The authors of 
this class of ads advertise from week 
to week for clerical help of all descrip- 
tions. By using various addresses they 
more easily delude the unwary. I have 
known various people to answer this class 
of ads and in return receive a circular 
letter from a ‘‘so-called”’ pel ericson 
agency, stating that the writer was em- 
powered by some large corporation or 
company to find a suitable person to fill 
the position advertised. The letter fur- 
ther states that the corporation does 
not immediately require the help adver- 
tised for, but will be ready for business 
later on, generally a month or so. Ac- 
companying this letter is a partly filled 
out contract, the terms of which are 
worded to bind the party seeking em- 
ployment to pay $5 cash and thereafter 
weekly sums ranging from 25 to 33 1-3 
per cunt until a stipulated sum, gener- 
ally $25 or more, is paid. Further, the 
so-called ‘‘agency” does not guarantee 
to obtain for the applicant the position 
advertised originally, but reserves the 
right to obtain one equally as good. 
The $5 forwarded with the contract 
well, some ‘agencies agree to refund 
the sum less “expenses,’”” whatever that 
may mean, while others forget to men 
tion what becomes of it. It is safe to 
say that very little of it ever again 
reaches the hands of the applicant. 
am convinced that such ads are fraudu 
lent and the authors of them should be 
severely dealt with, inasmuch as they 
are advertising for sale that which they 
do not possess. 3v using the United 
States mail in conducting their busi- 
ness it would warrant the postal author- 
ities to investigate these so-called em- 
ployment agencies and ascertain if the 
business is not run ‘for revenue only” 
and without attempting to give in re- 
turn “value received.’ 
ae A. \. Merzratit. 


SHIRT “PAPERS. 
Office of 
Heap & Co. 
Itiaca, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you send us the address of a 
paper published in the interest of the 
shirt business? Would like to subscribe. 
Very truly yours, Heap & Co. 

’e know of no publication devoted 
to the shirt business. But papers like 
the Apparel Gazette (Chicago), Clothi- 
ers’ and Haberdashers’ Gazette, Men’s 
Wear, and Clothier and Furnisher, all 
of New York, may be useful to you. 
[Eprtor Printers’ Ink. 

+-o>—_—_—_. 

ADVERTISING is not a mystical, mvs 
terious proposition. The ordinary laws 
of cause and effect apply in advertis ine 
just as thev do in mechanics or in the 
sciences.—Frank B. White. 
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SUGAR 
Office of 
“Tue Marion Star,” 
Marton, O., Sept. 1, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

1 would like to add my mite with re- 
gard to the Los Angeles Times and the 
Sugar Bowl contest. From January t 
September, 1898, I was advertising man 
ager of the Scripps-Blades paper in that 

city, the Record, which brought me in 
oodtent with the greater Times. Mr. 
Harry Chandler has shown conclusively 
that, with possibly one exception, th« 
Times carries more advertising than any 
other paper in the country, and that that 
condition exists because of the genuinc 
merit of the paper as compared to any 
other newspaper in the United States 
The population of Southern California 
is made up of a class who largely have 
been accustomed to a daily paper; the 
Eastern farmer is satisfied with his old 
established weekly, but not so the 
farmer of Southern California, and 
wherever possible one poe the Times, 
in the rural districts. Unless conditions 
have changed within the last twelve 
months, there can be no comparison be- 
tween the results shown advertisers by 
the Times and any other medium in 
Southern California. I notice where 
one of your contributors speaks of the 
personality of Gen. Otis, who undoubt 
edly has enemies in the city of Los 
Angeles, but these animosities, which 
alone are of a political nature, do not 
enter into the conduct or the criticism 
of the business office, indeed some of 
the people who are the sworn enemies 
of Gen. Otis politically are the warmest 
advocates the Times has in the advertis- 
ing end of the paper. From Los An 
geles to Albuquerque by the line of the 

Santa Fé railway is 888 miles, and in 
this territory is where the Times is 
absolute and alone, none realizing this 
fact more than the continental tourist, 
who finds himself for almost three days 
alone with one newspaper. The San 
Francisco papers have hardly a follow 
ing in this section, reaching Los An- 
geles from six to eight hours after the 
Times is on its way to the people. .t 
is undoubtedly one of the great papers 
of our country, not alone of the great 
Southwest. Very truly yours, 

E. E. Powers. 





————— > ‘ 
WHERE. INDEED? 
Office of 
Tue Frep Macey Co. 

Granp Rapips, Mich., Aug. 31, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like very much to obtain a 
list of all of the advertising solicitors in 
the United States; that is, parties who 
make it a business to solicit advertising 
for magazines and newspapers. Where 
can we obtain such a list? Kindly let 
us know, and oblige yours truly, 

‘HE Frep Macey Co., 
Per Fred Macey. 
” line i 
AN ORIGINAL ONE. 

A sign over a negro cabin in Liberty County 
reads : 
ms T Teaches Folks to Reed an Rite 

an do figrers j in their heads. 





—A fhenta (Ga.) Constitution, 
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CIRCULATIONS IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 
Office of 
‘Tue San Francisco BULLETIN, 
San Francisco, Aug. 28, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You have invited comment on the sub- 
ject of circalation statements as made 
by newspaper publishers. 

Here in San Francisco there are four 
big papers, the Examiner, Bulletin,~ 
Chronicle and Call. I am honest in? 
stating that I believe their circulation, * 


in round numbers, to be as 
Examiner, 79,000; Bulletin, 38,000; 
Chronicle, 36,000; Call, 34,000. I am 


sure of only the Examiner and Bulletin. 
In the case of these two papers the pub- 
lishers offer to show their press returns, 
carriers’ and agents’ receipts, or any and 
all papers in their offices having any 
reference to circulation. The other two 
papers claim a much larger distribution 
than given above, but a canvass made 
through the State and observation in 
this city all tend to show that the esti- 
mate given is very nearly correct. 

I, for my part, fail to see why any 
honest publisher should refuse to prove 
his circulation claims. I do not deny 
his right to keep his books locked up, 
providing he makes no stated claim of 
circulation. But to claim double as 
many, as seems probable, and then re- 
fuse to show down, is, to my mind, evi- 
dence that the circulation claims are 
false. 

The advertisers here are beginning to 
look upon circulation as a base of value, 
and when that point cannot be estab- 
lished they have nothing to base a value 
on. Printers’ INK is all right. I say 
this without any intention of throwing 
bouquets, and have read with great 
seg ve every comment made in it for 
the last two years having any reference 
to the subject of circulation or news- 
paper advertising rates. 

A sworn statement of circulation, un- 
less made in open court, has no weight 
with me. The books of the paper 
would; and why the big advertisers 
place their business in some papers, en- 
tirely on trust, and pay the rate that I 
know they do is a mystery that may 
possibly be solved when the day of judg- 
ment comes. Truly yours, 

L. E. Fitcn, 

Advertising Manager, the Bulletin. 

nna ne 
THE HEADLINE. 

The headline should be a part of the 
ad and should not be dragged in by the 
hair. If you can’t think of a few strik- 
ing words with which to begin the first 
sentence of your ad, begin it with any 
words that come to your mind. Jump 
right in and write the ad. Think of 
the headline afterward. The headline 
doesn’t amount to a great deal anyway; 
it is what you really say in the ad that 
tells. Of course, a good headline is a 
good thing. The more striking it is the 
better, but a headline is merely for the 
purpose of drawing attention to the ad, 
and the principal thought should be 
given to the ad itself.—New England 
Grocer. 





NINE-TENTHS of the worry in this 
world comes from anticipating sup- 
posed troubles that never occur.— 
Boyce’s Hustler. 
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HIS MEDICAL JOURNAL EXPERI. 
ENCE. 
Office of 
M. P. Gounp. 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 29, 1899. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just been running over the re- 
turns which one of my advertisers gets 
from the medical journals. Perhaps 
you will be interested in knowing the 
results which he has obtained through 
the different ones. 

Of the fifty-five medical journals which 

uses regularly, the seven leading 
ones, with the different returns accom- 
panying each, are as follows: Of the 
monthlies, Medical Brief, 159; Alkal- 
oidal Clinic, 137; Medical World, 108. 
Of the weeklies, which we use only 
every other week: New York Medical 
Journal, 107: New York Medical Re- 
view, 107; New York Medical Record, 
63; and the St. Louis Medical Fort- 
nightly, 76. The Medical Fortnightly 
is, of course, issued only twice a month, 
but as weeklies were only used twice a 
month, I classed it with them. 

Taking the whole fifty-five journals 
together and summing up the returns 
credited to each, and the miscellaneous 
returns not giving credit to any, I find 
that just half mention some journal, so 
I think it would be fair for each one 
of these journals to be credited with 
double the amount mentioned above. 

One of my other customers has re 
ceived returns from his advertising 
which changes the relative standing of 
these journals, giving the Medical Fort- 
nightly a higher rank and placing the 
Alkaloidal Clinic first. 

were to recommend seven jour- 

nals, I believe the above would be the 

seven, although there are quite a num- 

ber of others, of course, which bring 
profitable returns. Yours very truly, 
M GouLp. 


he 






THE MAN WITH 
Jackson, Mich., Aug. 28, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The Withington & Cooley Company, 
manufacturers of farm tools, Jackson, 
ich., have issued a very clever col- 
ored lithographic card—a parody on 
Prof. Edwin Markham’s much-discussed 
»0em of “The Man With the Hoe.” 
he illustration shows the short-handled 
clumsy mattock represented by illet 
in his great picture, with this queution: 
“How will you ever straighten up this 
shape, 
Give back the upward looking and 
the light, 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream, 
ouch it again with immortality ?’ 
And then indicates in the heavens a 
picture of its own modern, graceful 
implement with the following reply: 
“Tt can be done. 

An uncouth tool makes an uncouth 
man. » 
Give him an “Ivanhoe. 

It will bring back the ight to his eyes, 

Give elasticity to his spirit and his body, 

And make tilling the fair earth a joy. 
With the two hoes thus contrasted, 

the company’s suggestion does not seem 
so very much at discord with the 
threatening grandeur of Prof. Mark- 
ham’s interrogation, but really a not 
illogical solution. B. L. Cartton. 


THE HOE. 





LACK OF COURAGE 

The number of men who fail on ac- 
count of lack of courage is enormous. 
The number who would refuse to let go 
of a dollar if they know positively that 
it would bring back two is astonishing. 
Such men merely exist. They don’t live. 
They never really amount to anything. 

The men who win are the men who 
think out the right course to pursue. 
and then back up their convictions with 
their last penny and their last ounce of 
energy. The first goods John Wana- 
maker ever sold brought him $35. He 
delivered his goods in a wheelbarrow. 
He collected the $35 and went directly 
to a newspaper office and planked it 
down for advertising space. 

Some men would have spent $1.50 for 
some cheap dodgers and “saved” the 
rest. They would have been wheel 
barrow merchants to-day. — Shoe and 
Leather Facts. 


ee 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsaline. Must 
handed in oue week week iu advance 


WANT. ANTS. 


V 7 ANTED—New York adv. representative for 
THE CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE. Drawer 
56, Hartford, Conn. 


G UBSCRIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
. first-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
Address FARM ANDT ADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


ANTED—Circulars, samples and prices of 
goods suitable for mail order business. 
JOHN A. MAYNES, 185 G St., Salt Lake, Utah. 


W ANTE)- Operator also justifier, for Thorne 

machine. Must be sober, expert and reli- 
able. Married men preferred. Address “ MID- 
LAND,” care Printers’ Ink. _ Ink. 


H ALF-TONES (quality cua guaranteed). one col. $1; 
% doz. *5. wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larcer, 
‘c. pers uare inch. Send good photos. BUCHER 
EXGRAY NG CO., Columbus, ¢ 


PeasAL’s NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 

searches out competent editors, reporters 
and adv’g men and recommends them to pub 
lishers. No char iie..'s to employers; registration 
free. 21 Besse Bh Springfield, ‘Mass, 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 125 Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula- 
—_ weenty 5 other Western w ty papers — 
ral ‘atalogue on application. HICA 
NEW SPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New You, 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year, 














sl aes advertiser, an experienced publisher, who 

thoroughly understands the making of a 
newspaper (not daily), ‘s a first-class buyer and 
careful manager of all the departments, ‘ open 





PRINTERS’ INK 


ENGRAVING. 


7 OUR name handsomely engraved on alumi 
num card case and 100 cards for 50 cents 
TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
ae eal 
PRINTERS, 
I you are a believer in printing that makes u 
Ait, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City 
licencia lpacastahiinibis 
“BOOK Ss. 
6“ V HAT Dewey Did.” New book, postpaid 
10 cents. A brief history of the hero of 
Manila. Quick seller. Agents. MALLETT, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 











~~ — 
FOR SALE 


N AILING type for sale. About 2,200 pounds of 
long primer roman and boldface ; good 
ro ea in excellent condition. Apply to 
CH BUNCE, P. 0. Box 192, New York. 








NEWSPAPER INFOR MATION. 
pve latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY, issued September 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on rece 5 of price. GKO, P 
ROWELL & CO., 10 ayrese t., New York, 





o> 
HALF. TONES. 


ALF-TONE and line etchings. Correspond 
ence invited. ART ENG. CO., Riverdale, Md. 
VERFECT co r half- tones 1-col., $1; larger. 
10¢ per in. PRC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs. 
town, Ohio, 
— 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NYBODY can stero-engrave cuts. All the 
4X particulars 25c, JOURNAL, Montrose, Iowa. 


DRAW DRA Wings that DRAW business News 

ad (2x2) written, illustrated; ele a for $2.60 

2c. stamp for sample! 8, oes Cc. . BRADLEY, 
Mooney Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





———__— +> 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


1 Ra O00 NEW agents’ addresses for $10, scat- 
~ +  romghont the United States, 

Single M, $1, WLES, Woodford, Vt, 
| 0, 000 Fas ae fromali parts of U.8, 
atte as s tense N, E, A. con 
Balas ag $3 per 000 fruit growers, this 
county ebeap. CAL. 's Mi VENIRCO.,Pomona,Cal, 


+e 
ADVERTISING « AGENTS. 
Jos ES. 
e 


ORs, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 


W — to pet F. JONES, Advertising 
2 1 Bidg., N Y,, writing, il 





lustrating and aa ig of adve rtising. Corre 
and booklet free to business men 





toan engagement with a first-class h 
house where his abilities can find full play. Ad- 
dress “ H. L.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


A* codeety of New York, now of Chicago, 
who has successfully advertised one of the 
best known articles in this count and thor- 
oughly understands the economical buying and 
effective placing of posters and newspaper space, 
would be glad to correspond with the owners of 
some proprietary article, with a view of taking 
the exclusive agency and advertising it in the 
West. Best of recommendations ‘Add ess “AD- 
VERTISER,” care Lloyd Milnor, 241 State St., 
Chicago. 





‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L't’d. 18 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 








a <> ‘ 
MISCELLA NEOUS. 1S. 


| * = scourrier collections city cire’n, any 
e. M. M. STOCKTON, Asheville, N.C 


re anon “PROPRIETORS tI have a 

recipe for making a paste which will not sour 
or mold—wili last until all is used ; don’t spoil— 
sticks like glue. Easier made than flour paste 
and just as cheap. Price for recipe $3. F. 
STINSON, Prop. Kel River Valley Advance, For- 
tuna, Humboldt Co., California. 


tor — 
NE WSP. 1PER BA 1RGAINS. 

N 34 States—including New »w England, New Jer- 

sey, Pennsylvania, New York, lowa, Oregon, 
Washington, California and intermediate States. 

Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms. 

Write for my s = gto list. give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay down 

C. F. DAVID, eonfidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass, 26 years’ experience, 
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BANKRUPTCY BLANKS. 
» ANKRUPTCY bianks—A full line. Wholesale ; 


» mg age to page| catalogue. Law sta- 
tioners write small vostal for big discount, 
LAW REPORTER CoO., Wash., Samp. sent. 


D.C. 
_— i 
A DVERTISING NOVELTIES. 

OVELTY calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
4 CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


I: YNTIRELY new line for 1990 now ready. Or- 

4 ders for fall delivery should be pinsed at 

once. THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, 
N. J. Branches in all large cities. 


|° OK the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 
he ye rtising novelties and special- 
ties ; manufacturers and importers reach 
the trade direct through me. Correspondence 
invited. CHAS. B. ATW PATER, Springfield, Mass. 











> 
ADV ERTISING MEDIA 
: MICHIGAN PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE MICHIGAN 











A= /in THE paper. 
PRESBY TERIAN It N_ It pays. 
5e. line. _ 4th. ple for stamp. 
4 () WORDS, 25 cents. KNTERKPRISE, 
ae. Mass. 4 
DVERTISERS GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 
Y person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
ceive the paper for one year 
| ‘HE ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 
~ anufacturing town of 9,600. COUKLER PUB- 
ASHING CO., Rochester, N New Hampshire. 
exponent of Western public’ wh lng“ w ith Free 
advice and reports on papers you mps. 
“C ond St. tos | Angeles. 
000 PRESBYTERIANS in Michigan. 
ods HI- 
GAN PRESBYTERIAN, No advertiser's list com- 
Ask for free sample copies. Detroit. 
_ 
Kk culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
Rate $1 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches. 
class of readers on earth for ~~ FARM 
A fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
the same advertising in other papers. you 
have the right advertisement and put it in bes 
spondence solicitec Address THE GEO. ". 
na EL iL A ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 


( \ ENERAL INFORMATION, Binghamton, N.Y. 
x Sample f 
) times, 
Circulation exceeds 6, 
8e. 
line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Saz nple free. 
N 
A’ the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
printing 1,700 papers each roe in a bus 
PACIFIC COAST ADVERTISING A monthly 
W. D. CURTIS, 223 West § 
oo 
Their official organ is the MI 
plete without it. 12 large paves, 70c, per inch. 
ARM AND TRADF guarantees over 10,000 cir- 
office by July 10th to insure insertion 
Best 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn 
BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
right papers, your gage will pay. Co 
New York 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


SIGN ADVERTISING. 


QIGNS that sell goods. 
Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md 
J 1. WHEATON & CO.,, manufacturers of wa- 
J} terproof oilcloth and se advertising 
signs, 100 Hudson t., Jersey City, N 

“7o 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 


The kind we make. 


J ONES, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 

e 

yo & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
4 


\W a. Tes V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 


$ 


oS 


p~ Al by THE BENN Cco., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., boom any business. 
ey? medicine pullers, ARTHUR E. 
VETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 
GNYDERe JOHNSON, Adwriters and A “oie 
\. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Write 
DS, catalogues written, iiastented, printed 
Adv’g placed. PARKS, 432 Park Row Bid..N 
)ROFITABLE ad matter written, Write C aan 
A. WOULFOLK, 446 W.Main St.,Louisville,Ky. 
‘y HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ina. 
AM a good medical advertisement walter, a 
practical printer, and can place Who 
wants my a services? “ AGATE,” care 





Printers’ In ee 
w= to CHAS. F. JONES, Advertisin 
Agent, 42 World Bidg., N. 7 writing, il- 


lustrating and placing of vertisi ng. Corre- 
spondence and booklet free to business men 


WANT thirty cents and a copy of your my qo 
ae - ess); if I can’t improve it 50 a3 
‘7 our three dimes back. FRA 

HOCKING SSHAPLIN, 248 AbbottSt., Detrcit,Mich, 


ee DVERTISING That Pays” is the title of a 

little book that we have issued. It will 
interest every business man who wants good ad- 
vertising service. Send for a copy. SHAW 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4 things that I can’t do as well as lots of 

people are legion. The thing that I can do 

better than most pecple is advertisement aT 
Ss 


ing. Just give me a chance and see. 
WOODLE, 6 Wall St., New York. Telephone 3001 
Cortlandt 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
, writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or ree 
lar as well calculate a ing sell goods as any 
in the business, I e hetter facilities éhan an any 
other man in the nae for turning out 
ished 7. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
sone your nime ona — postal for a copy of 
y large postal. WM. NSTON, Manager of 


finters Ink P ress, 10 hues St.. N. Y. City. 
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‘PRINTERS’ INK,” 
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Mr. Lithographer: 
3 DEAR StrR—We can insert 
in PRINTERS’ INK one year for 


4 extra charge. 


right sort than any other pape 
We shall be pleased to have 
Respectfully, 


r. 
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rf four-line classified advertisement 
The classified heading, ‘‘ Lithographic Work,” 

PRINTERS’ INK is read by more than 22,000 American advertisers , 
every week. These people are onthe lookout all the time for attractive 3 
advertising matter and prove profitable customers to lithographers. 

PRINTERS’ INK can introduce you to more probable customers of the 


our order. 


vvvy v vrvv" 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
1888. 
NEw YORK, Sept. 13, 1899. 


will be made without { 


PRINTER®D’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Denver is making great strides 
in advancement and prosper- 





ity—it is the far West’s great > 
metropolis. = 

Everybody is busy and mak- 
ing money. Your advertise- 
ment should be before their = 
eyes, = 

In Denver’s unrivaled sys- j= 
tem of cable and electric cars = 
you can have your announce- 
mént where they must see it. 

We control the advertising 


in all of Denver’s cars. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., |= 


1515 Larimer St., Denver. j= | 


ARCHAEAL 


ver sy eF Oo =, 
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Save Many Dollars 





| publishers to make the American News- 


Judicious Advertisers 


USE THE 


‘AMerican 
Newspaper 
DIPSCLOry 


AND THUS 





annually by becoming acquainted with | 
facts concerning the circulations and ad- | 
vertising value of newspapers and peri- 
odicals : 

Because the ratings in the American 
Newspaper Directory tell several years’ | 
story of the circulation of a newspaper | 
or periodical, and enable the advertiser 
to judge the present and future by learn- 
ing what the past has been ; and 

Because every effort is made by the 


paper Directory a reliable and up-to-date 
reference book. ° 

For 32-page pamphlet and further 
particulars address 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. | 
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Louisville is the best situated and Qnerci. 
It is nearby three large commerciafies of 
and the influences of trade which compLoui 
have made Louisville a most importagjmme: 
If is because of this fact that the a@tser 
and most effectually will place Louisviga his 
The papers which will give best fice f 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOI 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOI 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOUML 


These three editions have the largest cifftions, 
of all other papers published in their sectionfhe co 

The boundaries of the South have not ed in 
Courier-Journal has achieved a national re 


THE LOUISVILLE Tis 


THE S. C. BECKWIBSP 


SOLE AGENTS POR) ADV 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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amous Papers of a Famous Country. 



































é al _Ghe Convier-Fournal. a 
a a The Convier-Jonrnal. smo = 
7sHE oa oa en — 
4 COURIER-J QURNAL. le 
| THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. “Us 











PRICE TWO CENTS 


and - center to the Middle South. 
erciages of the United States—Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
compLouisviile before distribution to the other cities of the South 
ortagmmercial center. 

he agtiser who wishes to cultivate the Southern market quickest 
uisvign his list FIRST. 


e ‘’Twes in the Newspaper and 
best fice for the money expended are the Jyip it ty Newspaper an 









“I awoke one morning and 


Daily, --- - 25,000 r=" 
iL, Sunday, - - - 32,000 
iL, Twice a week, 75,000 


EACH PART. 


st ciftions, and their influence is far in advance 
ction Bhe country. 
not Bd in their influence or standing, for the 


TRS, ‘ovenine isss; 33,405 
MIBSPECIAL, AGENCY, 


$ FOR) ADVERTISING, 
- W. N. HALDEMAN, President. 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 


— = 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription prise. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. Noback numbers. 

Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t@ Publisbers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 

ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
a grees obtain special! confidential terms. 

ny person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time — aor. 
ADVERTISING RATE: 

Classified advertisements 25 coute a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar HERZBERG, Managing Editor. 

Peter Doucan, Ma: ager of Advertising and 

Subs scription Department. 


New York OFFIcEs : No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGeEntT, F. W. 1m 50-52 Ludgaet 
il by 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 1 13, 1809. 





For a generation the New Y ork 
Sun has had the credit of treating 
its employees better and paying 
them more liberally than any other 
newspaper. Printers’ INK is a 
journal! for advertisers and not for 
printers or newsnaper men, but 
advertisers are interested in what 
affects printers and newspapers, 
and, therefore, interested in the 
details of the recent compositors’ 
strike in the office of the Sun. It 
is for this reason that Printers’ 
Ink devotes space in the current 
issue to reproducing a full account. 
Mr. Laffan of the Sun may not be 
the easiest man to deal with in all 
this world, but if managers of 
newspapers had more Laffan in 
their make-up there would soon 
be less of that preposterous tyr- 
anny at present existing whe reby 
it is rendered impossible for a suc- 
cessful printer to assign a place in 
his own office for a favorite son to 
learn the trade that made _ his 
father’s fame and fortune. 

eensaieneee 

THE paper that will pay all 
classes of advertisers has not yet 
been discovered. 

It is of course impossible accur- 
ately to gauge the part the small 

“want ad” plays in the life of to- 
day, but it is a well-known fact 
that thousands depend upon it for 
employment. For bringing em- 


ployer and employee together no 
method has ever been evolved that 
is superior to this. 
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A coop real estate advertisement 
—that of John A. Campbell in the 
September Scribner's. 


PROGRAMME advertising is an ex- 
cellent thing—for the man who 
gets out the programme. 


PRoBABLY no advertised article 
exists whose distinctive feature 
could not be expressed in a good 
catch phrase. 


THe August issue of Agricul- 
tural Advertising—which, curious- 
ly enough, appears on the first of 
September—is a “golden harvest 
number,” intended to celebrate the 
prosperity which the American 
farmer is enjoying. It is an inter- 
esting issue and well sustains the 
reputation of the periodical as be- 
ing one of the most interesting 
and unhackneyed of PRINTERS’ 
INK’s increasing progeny. Read- 
ing <lgricultural Advertising, one 
feels that tilling the soil is the 
most blest of all occupations, and 
that “the man with the hoe” is 
rather to be envied than pitied. 


THe Scientific American, pub- 
lished in New York, is perhaps 
the only publication in the world 
that can boast of being the recipi- 
ent of a substantial acknowledge- 
ment of merit from a subscriber. 
An Australian gentleman named 
Bowman, who has’ been for 
twenty-seven years a reader of 
the publication, recently sent to 
the publishers a handsome gold 
medal that he has had specially 
struck in their honor. Mr. Bow- 
man accompanies his present with 
a letter, of which the following is 
a part: 

I forward this trifle to the editors of the 
Scientific American asa souvenir of thanks 
for the many favors, information and instruc- 
tion I have derived from the perusal of the 
paper for the last twenty-seven years ; also for 
your kindness in giving me, at different times, 
information by letter. 


The obverse of the medal has a 
heraldic design bearing the words 
“Advance Australia,” and the date 
1899. On the reverse are the 
words, “Messrs Munn & Co., 
Scientific American, New York, 
from T. R. Bowman, South Aus- 
tralia.” The medal is about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter 
and is made of two kinds of 
Australian gold, 
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Tue higher the quality of circu- 
lation the more anxious is the ad- 
vertiser to discover what quantity 
of that quality he is actually get- 
ting for his money. 


AN advertisement should be 
positive, not negative. It should 
concern itself with what the ad- 
vertiser offers, not with what he 
does not offer; with what his 
goods are, not with what they are 
not; with what he has for sale, 
not with what his competitor has 
not for sale. 


One of Printers’ INK’s corre- 
spondents writes as follows about 
a phase of advertising much af- 
fected by New York dailies: 


Whenever a metropolitan daily finds 
its want columns shrinking below nor- 
mal it immediately resorts to the most 
desperate efforts to try and get back 
the “lost” business. And of all the 
Munchausen yarns that were ever writ- 
ten or imagined these ‘‘ads to boom the 
want ads” are the most ridiculously ex- 
travagant. There is not a grain of pos- 
sibility, let alone probability, in their 
whole plan or scope, and how the pub- 
lishers of these papers can sanction the 
appearance of such absurd trash in 
their sheets is more than I can imagine. 
The extravagant claims for the power 
of the want ads are best understood by 
the poor devil who has squandered his 
money in advertising for a_ situation 
and never got a single reply. 

It never occurs to these want ad 
boomers to be rational in their ideas 
or claims. They must needs go to the 
furthest extreme, and make the silliest 
assertions about the power of their pa- 
per to create comfortable positions, all 
ready-made, for those who spend a few 
dimes in the want columns. Artists 
and writers are engaged to rack their 
brains for new and outre ideas—the 
more preposterous the better—and these 
are published as “glorious examples” 
of what the want columns have effected. 
Thus we see a picture of a poor wretch 
going into a newspaper office to insert 
a s5o-cent ad, and the next picture 
shows us the same man lolling back in 
a carriage while he is being driven 
along by a colored footman. The text 
runs something after this fashion: 

“T had given up every hope in life, 
and was about to commit suicide when 
I decided, as a last resource, to try the 
Howler’s want columns. Through my 
ad I got so much work that I had to 
retire and am now living easy. Go thou 
and _ do likewise.” 

his is the kind of senseless drivel 
that passes muster as good advertising 
with the advertising managers of some 
of our New York dailies. The exagger- 
ation is not harmless, but distinctly 
harmful. It creates a false impression 
altogether, and yet the very men who 
buy such ads and permit their publica- 
tion will tell the average advertiser that 
if he wishes to be successful he must 

not claim too much in his ads.” 
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A PAPER that is ever so choice 
in the character of its readers may 
have a circulation so small as to 
make it unworthy of consideration 
by the advertiser at the price. 


THE advertiser learns more 
about the geography of the coun- 
try, of the characteristics of the 
people in the various sections, than 
was ever taught in the schools. 
And he who knows most about 
these things gains thereby addi- 
tional chances of success. 


A wRITER in these columns dis- 
cussed several months ago whether 
the extinction of the commercial 
traveler was a possibility of the 
near future, and came to the con- 
clusion that he would always ex- 
ist, and that while the mail might 
be used to aid and supplement his 
efforts, it would never be used to 
supplant them. This, however, is 
not certain; readers will recollect 
the relation in this paper some 
weeks ago of how the largest 
wholesale hat house in the country 
has dispensed entirely with travel- 
ers, using the mai!s exclusively to 
secure orders. Ifa hat house can 
do it, a shoe house or a furniture 
house, for instance, may safely 
follow—it appears to be merely a 
question of time. 


SHEEP JOURNALS. 


Office of 
L. B. Baker Mrc. Co. 
RActne Junc., Wis., Aug. 29, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Can you furnish us a list of publica- 
tions devoted to the sheep-raising in- 
terests? This will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Yours truly, 

L. B. Baker Mrc. Co. 


The two journals which single 
out sheep breeding as a specialty 
are Wool Markets and Sheep, a 
semi-monthly, and American 
Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower, 
a monthly, both of Chicago. But 
most of the journals under “Live 
Stock” in the American News- 
paper Directory give some atten- 
tion to this topic, and by consult- 
ing a copy of the directory, the 
Baker Manufacturing Company 
can secure the names of the vari- 
ous periodicals and thus be in a 
position to institute inquiries as 
to whether these give sufficient at- 
tention to sheep “culture” to be of 
use.—[Eprtor Printers’ INK, 
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The Best and Cheapest 
New York State 


Newspaper Advertising Proposition 
Outside New York City 


Is offered by the 


Buffalo Courier 


and the 


Buffalo Enquirer 


The American Newspaper Directory in 
its latest issues credits the Buffalo Courier 
with a larger circulation than any other daily 
newspaper pub‘tished in the terr:tory named. 

The actual average circulations for the 
first six months of 1899 were as follows: 


Courier (Sundays), 39,042 
Courier (Morning), 49,020 
Enquirer (Evening), 36,304 


Advertising rates for these papers separ- 
ately cr combined much lower per thousand 
circulation than in any others in that section. 

Quality of circulation second to none. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bldg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 

















SONS 


THE LATE STRIKE IN THE 
SUN OFFICE. 


(An Editorial in the N. Y. Sun.) 

At 10 o'clock on Saturday night, 
Aug. 16, the Sun’s printers, at the 
order of the Typographical Union, 
left their work and went out into 
the street. They did not want to 
go, but from the orders of the 
Union there is no appeal, even 
when those orders, as in this case, 
violate the Typographical Union’s 
own laws. 

They were ordered to leave 
work at the particular hour of the 
night which would involve the 
greatest damage to the Sun, pre- 
venting its publication, if possible, 
and causing it to incur a loss of 
many thousands of dollars. The 
Sun, thanks to the extraordinary 
and heroic efforts of its staff, man- 
aged to appear; and the next day, 
gaining help from all sides, it be- 
came apparent that its publication 
would not be interrupted. 

No one disputes the right of 
workmen to leave their employers, 
but it is the practice of the Typo- 
graphical Union to make the act 
of throwing up employment as de- 
structive to the employer’s prop- 
erty as possible, In this instance 
the Union sought to suppress the 
Sun 

Our men who went out, as we 
have said, did not want to go. 
Ninety per cent of them, as they 
have since told us, would have 
voted to stay in if they had had a 
chance to express their wishes, 
They were ordered out; and they 
went. It was the belief of the 
Union that they would be asked to 
come back in half an hour at the 
latest. The officers of the Typo- 
graphical Union did not know, 
and could not believe, that the Sun 
would, if it were necessary, sus- 
pend publication rather than yield. 

The tyranny of the Tyecgrat- 

cal Union in the Sun office had be- 
come intolerable. When we made 
rules for the guidance of our em- 
ployees the Union overruled them. 
We had no control of our men. 
We could not give an order in our 
own office in any particular that 
concerned its management and 
have it obeyed unless it had the 
sanction of the Union. Money was 
extorted from us weekly in large 
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sums fof work that was fictitious, 
work that was never done. When 
we add to this that the Union's 
orders were conveyed to us in 
terms of insolent effrontery and 
despotic brutality it will readily be 
seen that it had come to pass that 
we could no longer continue to 
conduct our business in such con- 
ditions and maintain our self- 
respect. 

We decided some time ago to 
introduce typesetting machines in 
our office. Every other newspaper 
in the country uses typesetting 
machines of a certain character, 
very effective machines as to work 
and economy; but, for reasons 
sufficient to us, undesirable for the 
Sun’s use. The officers of the 
Typographical Union had urged us 
to introduce this machine, but we 
failed to be persuaded, and pres- 
ently we adopted another. There- 
upon the Union determined to 
show its power. Many people re- 
member the Shoemakers’ riots in 
Massachusetts over the introduc- 
tionof machines for making shoes. 
The promoters of those machines 
were simple-minded people. There 
need not have been any riots. 

The machine which the Sun 
chose to adopt consists of a key- 
board operated by a compositor, or 
»y a typewriter, or by anybody of 
reasonable intelligence, the action 
of the lettered keys being to make 
corresponding perforations in a 
ribbon of paper. This ribbon of 
paper, when perforated through- 
out its length, is affixed to what is 
called a casting machine, which, 
when put in motion, casts indi- 
vidual type in even lines, each as 
long as the Sun’s column is wide. 
The operation of the casting ma- 
chine is purely automatic; the rib- 
bon of paper governs its action 
and a mechanic looks after it, oil- 
ing, adjusting the parts when re- 
quired, and taking away its prod- 
uct when delivered. The relation 
to it of a printer, or of any one 
else, other than a trained mechanic, 
could be only that_of a spectator. 

We were peremptorily ordered 
by the Union to discharge the me- 
chanics attending to the casting 
machines and put printers in their 
places. Failure to comply at once 
meant that the men would be 
called out at the usual critical 
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hour, and that we should be com- 
pelled to suspend publication until 
we yielded to the Union’s orders 
or succeeded in getting other men 
to fill the vacant places. As we 
have already said, to continue the 
publication of the Sun under such 
conditions was impossible, and 
steps were at once taken to secure 
a force of men who would work 
for the Sun and not for any one 
else’s bidding. 

Although the number of print- 
ers who are out of work is very 
large, owing in great part to the 
efficiency of the officers of the 
Typographical Union in introduc- 
ing typesetting machines into print- 
ing establishments and throwing 
men out of work, it is not by any 
means an easy task to get together 
on short notice the large number 
of men, some two hundred, re- 
quired by the Sun. Intimidation, 
the fear of violence, violence itself, 
and the widespread dread of the 
methods of the Union, make it a 
matter of no small difficulty. The 
Sun, however, succeeded, and 
its search for men received over 
1,200 applications for employment. 
It has now a capital force of good, 
self-respecting workmen, getting 
the highest wages paid in the 
trade, secure in their places and 
treated with the respect and the 
consideration every self-respecting 
employer invariably shows to the 
men who work for him. 

There are no better paid men 
than the men who work for the 
Sun. That is well known in every 
newspaper office in the country, 
and “a place on the Sun” has al- 
ways been quoted as one of the 
best things the trade had to offer. 
Our new men know that they have 
gained the right to sell their labor 
for its price as free and independ- 
ent workmen to whom it is guar- 
anteed under the Constitution that 
they may do so, and that no man 
may say them nay. In that right 
the Sun will protect them, and in 
their enjoyment of it there shall 
be no hindrance. 





_In its news columns the Sun 
gives the following relation of the 
matter: 


So much has been said and written 
lately about the cause of labor, and 
about unionism generally as it is applied 
in the printing business, that the Sun 


readers may be interested in a_ plain 
story of just how Big Six, as the Typo 
graphical Union is called, that has all 
the newspapers in this city, except. the 
Sun, the Evening Post and the Brooklyn 
Eagle by the throat, runs these offices. 
The story can best be told by the rela- 
tion of a series of incidents, actual oc 
currences and recent ones, the truth of 
none of which can be questioned, be 
cause several hundred persorts, the 
greater number of them members of 
Big Six, were participants in them or 
witnesses to them. 

Before going into these, however, th« 
reader will require a little general in 
formation concerning the Typographical 
Union. First, the Big Six is an organ 
ization which aims to control absolutely 
the typesetting room in every newspaper 
office and in every other printing estab 
lishment in New York City. To that 
end the typesetters in each office on 
which Big Six has its grip, are organized 
into a “‘chapel,’”’ and in each newspaper 
office there is conspicuously posted the 
rule: 

All persons working in this office are 

required to have a No. 6 Union work- 

ing card to date.’ 

Big Six’s constitution says: ‘“‘Any 
printer (which term shall include any 
one who is classed as a compositor or a 
proof reader) who has attained the age 
of twenty-one years and has worked not 
less than five years at the business, may 
become a member of the union.” Sec- 
tion 4 of article 7 of Big Six’s rules for 
running printing offices owned by other 
people, says: “‘Hereafter no apprentices 
shall be received or recognized by the 
union on morning or afternoon papers.”’ 

Taking these three rules together, the 
reader will see that no person can work 
on a New York newspaper, dominated 
by Big Six, who has not been a com- 
positor for five years, or a proof reader 
for five years, and no boy can start at 
the bottom of the ladder in a newspaper 
office and grow up to be a finished work- 
man. He- must be a finished workman 
with five years’ experience before he 
can go to work. The men in this union 
bar their own sons and forbid their 
making a living. Themselves in receipt 
of wages ranging from $24 to $45 a 
week, they are prohibited from affording 
their own children an equal opportunity. 
The proprietor of a paper, the publisher, 
the editor, the foreman of the compos- 
ing room—not one of them can put his 
own son in business in his own office, 
and not a printer if he had worked in 
an office forty years could bring his own 
son into that office and teach him the 
business. 

To become a member of the union, a 
man must put up an initiation fee of $5, 
with a written application indorsed by 
three members of the union. which ap- 
plication must wait for a regular meet- 
ing of the union, when it is referred to 
a committee to report on at the next 
meeting. If a majority of the members 
present think that there are enough men 
in the business already—as they gener- 
ally do—the candidate is not elected and 
he must either get work in a non-union 
office, get out of town or starve to 
death—if he has not already starved to 
death waiting for the application to be 
passed upon. He cannot get work in 
any_ union office in New York. Article 
2 of Big Six’s constitution says: “In no 
case shall a person be admitted a mem- 
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ber of the union unless the provisions 
of this section (related above) are com- 
plied with, except in case of a strike, 
when the elective officers and the execu- 
tive committee shall have discretionary 
power.” That is, if there is a strike and 
the men the union has prevented from 
working take the places of the union 
men, one of the inducements held out 
to get them to quit work is membership 
in the union. 

No man who has a job can become a 
member of the union. He must give up 
his job, join the union—if he can get 
in—-and take his chances of getting an- 
other job. A graduate of Edinburgh 
University, a man of fine education and 
of excellent family, a proof reader of 
the first class, as far ahead of the aver- 
age proof reader in ability as the best 
compositor is ahead of the office devil, 
applied to the Sun for work. He ob- 
tained the place he sought, and as the 
rule of Big Six was that every man who 
worked should have a union card up to 
date, he applied for admission to the 
union. He was informed that his appli- 
cation would be considered when he re- 
peste | from the Sun, and, further, if he 
didn’t resign anyway that every man in 
the office would quit work. He reported 
the situation to the proper official. That 
official told him that if he wished to 
continue at work the Sun would stand 
by him if every man in the composing 
room did quit work. The man said he 
would take a day to think it over, and 
the following day he said he had decided 
that the welfare of all the employees 
was of more importance than his own, 
and he would therefore resign. 

‘hat man did not obtain regular em- 
ployment as a proof reader until theSun 
was finally and forever rid of the rule 
of the gang of looters who at that time 
had the mechanical department of the 
paper by the throat. 

Under the rule of Big Six a news- 
paper can hire just one man in its com- 
posing room of the hundreds who may 
be working there. That man is the fore- 
man. He must be a member of Big Six, 
and the union puts the chairman of the 
chapel over him. The chairman of the 
chapel is the go-between between the 
executive head of the paper and_ the 
union. He decides all disputes. If the 
members of the union or the organizers 
formulate some new form of looting, and 
the proprietor of the paper whose pocket 
is being picked, protests, the chairman of 
the chapel decides whether or not the 
union can get away with the plunder in 
safety. If he is reasonably sure it can, 
he decides that it must. Any communi- 
cation with the executive committee of 
the union or with other officials must 
come through the chairman of the 
chapel. On the Evening Sun the union 
adopted a rule forbidding the managing 
editor of the Evening Sun to speak to 
the chairman of the chapel. The man- 
aging editor is the éxecutive head of 
the newspaper; the chairman of the 
chapel is one of his employees. The 
rule passed said that if the managing 
editor had anything to say to the chair- 
man of the chapel, he must say it 
through the foreman. Disobedience of 
a chapel rule is punished by a strike, 
and thereafter the managing editor held 
no communication with his employee 
the chairman of the chapel. 

Article 1, section 1, of Big Six’s scale 
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of prices says: “In newspaper composi- 
tion, everything within the column rules 
belongs to the compositor except the il- 
lustrative cuts in news matter and 
standing advertisements in which there 
are alterations of less than five lines.” 

A page advertisement came to the 
Sun. The printers could not set the 
matter. It was necessary to send the 
copy to a job office where it was set at 
a cost of $1 a thousand Ms, which = 
double the union rate for typesettin 
morning papers, and twice and a alf 
the union rate for typesetting on even- 
ing papers. The advertisement was for 
insertion in the morning paper, and that 
night the printers stopped work, held a 
chapel meeting, and decided that the 
advertisement could not be printed in 
the morning paper unless the chapel got 
full rate for the composition. it was 
a out to them that this was simply 
ighway robbery—that union men had 
already Bs double prices for the 
matter-—the reply was, practically, pay 
or we quit—and they got the mone 

One of the advertisers who use “the 
paper insisted on having a proof of his 
advertisement at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Eight o’clock was the hour that 
the printers went to work on the even- 
ing edition. To get the proof of the ad- 
vertisement it was necessary to have the 
type set in the composing room of the 
morning paper. The salary system had 
been adopted in the composing room of 
the evening edition, and it made no dif- 
ference to the men in that room so far 
as money was concerned, whether the 
advertisement was set in one room or 
the other. To the paper it meant the 
extra cost of composition, which it paid 
willingly. The arrangement worked 
satisfactorily to everybody until one day 
the officials of the union decided that 
it had to stop. It was explained to them 
that it was absolutely necessary to have 
the proofs at 8 o’clock, and that, further, 
by having the matter set up ‘by piece 
men instead of salaried men, the union 
really got more out of it. After long 
argument it was agreed that the ar- 
rangement could continue so far as that 
one advertisement was concerned, pro- 
vided the advertisement was not printed 
in the morning paper also. If the ad- 
vertisement was for both papers, the 
type would have to be distributed and 
set up again before it could be use 

Some advertisers insist ona certain 
style being followed in the setting up of 
their advertisements. They preferred to 
have the advertisement set up them- 
selves and then deliver the type in the 
form they wanted it. The type was set 
up by union men and paid for at union 
rates. No compositor in the newspaper 
office had to touch it. The chapel met 
and decided that the advertisement 
could not be printed unless the type was 
set up in the office. It was explained 
that the advertiser insisted on the use 
of his own type. That made no differ- 
ence. Who was the advertiser, anyway, 
that he should insist upon anything? 
As in the case of the other advertiser 
told about, it made no difference to the 
compositors so far as money was con- 
cerned. These men were all paid by the 
week, getting the same salaries whether 
they did much or little. After much in- 
solence it was agreed that the advertise- 
ment could be printed provided that dur 
ing the day the men in the office set up 
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the advertisements exactly as they had 
been sent in, and then distributed them 
again. The idea was to take up the 
time of the men so that by no chance 
could they be used for useful work. 
When a reason was asked for the regu- 
lation, the answer that the union men 
made was: 

“We propose making you ~* hire 
just as many men as we can 

Every morning new spaper sets up 
more type every night than can be used 
in the paper. At the last minute, a selec- 
tion must be made of the news that 
there is room for, and a great deal of 
matter is put aside for want of room. 
Much of this news is good for publica- 
tion in the early editions of the evening 
paper the following day. 

Permission was pre ‘of the chapel to 
use some of this overset in the early 
editions of the evening paper. It had 
all been paid for at a higher rate than 
the day rate, and, as stated before, the 
men on the evening paper were all 
salaried men, so it made no difference to 
them. They agreed. The chapel agreed. 
The president of the union agreed. 
Things went along swimmingly until 
one day a man named Terry, announc- 
ing himself organizer of the union, 
swaggered into the office of the man- 
aging editor and said 
hae” you people are doing this, ain’t 
cha 





said the editor, “we are 
and consent 
We have 


“We are,” 
doing it with the know ledge 
of the officers of the union. 
been doing it for some years.’ 

“Well, say,” said Terry, the organ- 
izer, wetting ‘the forefinger of his right 
hand, and thumping the tip of it on the 
desk under the editor’s nose, ‘well, say, 
it stops right now!” 

Terry is really the walking delegate, 
but he told the managing editor that 
organizer was a “‘more refined”’ title. 

The constitution of Big Six says: 
“The organizer shall be chairman of the 
discipline committee,” which committee 
has the duty of inquiring into and re- 
porting to the executive committee all 
violations of union rules. The organizer, 
it will be seen, is a powerful man. 

Vell, say, it stops right now,” said 
this individual. It was stop or strike, 
and stop it had to be. 

A printer got boiling drunk. Not an 
unusual occurrence by the way. He 
swaggered into the editorial room and 
let out a string of language that could 
not be printed anywhere. Vile beyond 
description, his abuse was heaped upon 
the various editors and everybody else. 
Of course, he was discharged. The next 
day he appeared again and insisted upon 
going to work, He was put out again. 
The union insisted that he should keep 
his job, no matter what had been his 
offense. Finally the union admitted that 
perhaps the man should not be permitted 
to keep his job, but it insisted that he be 
permitted to return to his work for a 
half hour and allowed to resign. it was 
let him do that or strike, and he was 
permitted to do it. 

One of the union men employed on 
the paper was a professional disturber. 
He was elected chairman of the chapel. 
He spent all his time making other po 


ple discontented. He was an A 
nuisance. The managing editor told 
him that there had never been any 


trouble in the composing room until he 





came there, and that he was the cause of 
it al le asked the managing editor in 
the presence of the foreman if his resig- 
nation would be accepted. He was told 
that it would, and left. The next day 
bright and early he was back at work. 
The managing editor protested, and 
asked for an explanation. The union 
was informed that the man was a trouble 
breeder and that the office was very glad 


when he had_ voluntarily offered his 
resignation. The union retorted, ‘Well, 
that resignation don’t go, see? He 


couldn’t resign to anybody but the fore 
man, and he didn’t resign to him, so it 
don’t go. He works. See?” It was 
he works or strike, so he worked. 

Type is consecrated to the union. It 
is sacred. No man can touch it unless 
he is a member of the union. One day 
the make-up editor picked up a handful 
of it from the make-up stone. He was 
promptly called aside by the foreman 
and was informed that if he ever dared 
touch a type again there would be a 
strike. 

When a printer takes a day off, as he 
does every week, he furnishes another 
man to take his place. This man is 
called a sub. The union rule about subs 
is set forth in this resolution. 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
body that the regular shall be the per- 
son to select his own substitute, and 
shali in no way be responsible for any 
work performed by the same. 

The regular appoints an incompetent 
or a man not familiar the style of 
the paper as his sub. If the regular’s 
place is an important one, the incom- 
petent sub has often delayed the paper, 
causing the mails to be missed and re- 
sulting in the loss of hundreds of dol- 
lars. If the sub’s incompetency is dis- 
covered in time he can be got rid of by 
paying him for the whole day’s work 
when he_ reports for duty. | That is 
cheap. Unfortunately it is seldom dis- 
covered until the rush of the last minute 
before going to press, when it is too 
late. 

When a newspaper needs extra men, 
it is compelled to send to the union 
rooms for them. During the Mazet in- 
vestigation, when verbatim reports of 
the testimony were being printed, extra 
men were needed. At the office of the 
union room, where those men are sup 
posed to be obtained, there were plenty 
of men the day that the message was 
sent for them. They said—‘‘When is 
pay day? Finding it was four days 
away, they said, ““That’s too far off. We 
won't work,” and extra men could not 
be obtained. 

The readers of the Sun are more or 
less familiar with the machine known as 
the Mergenthaler Linotype. This is a 
typesetting machine that has been 
boomed by officers _ of typographical 
unions for pay, though where it is intro- 
duced, many printers are thrown out of 
work. The following letter gives some 
insight into how the union officials push 
this machine: 

“*Puptic OprINnion,’” 

The Indispensable W eekly, 
“New York City, Aug. 9, 1899. 

“Dear Sir— You may be interested in 

an incident going to prove your charge 





“en 


that the Typographical Union in this 
city is run in the interest of the Mer- 
genthaler linotype manufacturers. A 


shop with whose workings I am familiar 











carried about twenty men on its pay 
rolls. It was an epen or ‘rat’ office, but 
a majority of the men were or had been 
union men, and they were paid the 
union scale of wages. Some of the rules 
of the union, however, were not fol- 
lowed in this shop—such as the rules 
as to the number of apprentices, hours 
of over-time to each man, etc. In other 
words the shop was not organized under 
union rules, because the owner of it 
found it cheaper to run it on his own 
rules—cheaper even when he was paying 
the union wages. 

‘The union wasn’t satisfied with this 
state of affairs although the shop was 
one of the few that had not introduced 
machines, and, as I have said, it gave 
employment to twenty men, twelve of 
whom are now, through the efforts of 
their masters of Typographical Union 
No. 6, out of work and likely to remain 
idle. A representative of the union 
called upon the owner of the shop in 
question and demanded that it be closed 
to all non-union men and organized un- 
der the rules of the union. The owner 
replied that he did not have linotypes 
and that he could not compete with 
other printers if his office were organ- 
ized under union rules. He also re- 
minded the delegate from the union that 
he was paying the union scale, and that 
interference with him would only result 
in adding ten or twelve men to the army 
of ‘comps’ who have been thrown out 
of employment by the machines. 

“Of course it would be futile for the 
typographical unions to fight the type- 
setting machines; such a fight would 
fail as surely as all fights against labor- 
saving machinery have failed. But this 
does not justify the leaders of a union 
supposed to be working for the good of 
its members out of employment. This 
is what they did in the case of the shop 
I am speaking of. 

‘The owner of the shop could not 
afford to place machines in his compos- 
ing room; he did not have the money 
nor the credit, and so he informed the 
union representative, who had suggested 
that his difficulty with his competitors 
could be overcome by the use of ma- 
chines. The owner of the shop replied 
that he would be glad enough to intro- 
duce the machines if he could get them. 
No difficulty about that, said the union 
delegate, and there was none. The 
printer never knew how it was, but he 
got the machines, three of them, with- 
out the least trouble, on the strength of 
the union representative’s ‘pull’ with 
the Mergenthaler linotype corporation. 
The day the machines came in twelve 
compositors went out. Whether this 
man was paid personally by the linotype 
people, or whether they pay the price of 
the printers’ betrayal into the treasury 
of, the union, it would be impossible to 
say. That they bribe some one is evi- 
dent. The printers with whom I have 
talked about this seem to understand 
that their union is run for the benefit 
of the Mergenthaler people, but the men 
are singularly apathetic about it. Why 
they should prefer the actual, obvious 
tyranny of ‘labor leaders’ to the gener- 
ally imaginary tyranny of employers is 
a subject that should be res 


The union prescribes a scale of wages 
for men who work on machines. Those 
who work on morning papers get $27 a 
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week; those who work on afternoon pa- 
pers get $24 a week. These figures, by 
the way, are two or three dollars ‘less 
than Sun compositors got. Some of the 
Sun compositors made $45 a week, many 
of them made $35, and the average of 
all was well over $30, their hours being 
the same as the hours of the composi- 
tors on other papers. The Sun decided 
to use machines for afternoon work. 
The machine the Sun selected was the 
Lanston monotype. Unlike the Mergen- 
thaler, the Lanston is in two parts. One 
part is the keyboard, similar to but more 
scientific than the typewriter key- 
board. It is this part that the printer 
operates. The second part is a casting 
machine, where the type is cast. This 
second part doesn’t require the attention 
of the printer. It is automatic. It does 
its own work, and all that is required is 
a machinist to watch it. One machinist 
can take care of three machines, and a 
million printers couldn’t take care of 
one machine, for the simple reason that 
they never learned the trade of ma- 
chinist. 

When the machines were put in opera- 
tion, the printers in the office were se- 
lected to be taught the working of the 
typewriter part, not men selected by the 
Sun—the union would permit no selec- 
tion; it did that itself. Then the union 
said you must have the casting machines 
in the hands of compositors, too. It was 
explained that printers knew absolutely 
nothing about the casting machine and 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
they should be in charge of capable ma- 
chinists. 

“Well, you must teach our men to run 
them,” said the union. The idea that 
men bey ond the middle age in life could 
not learn an entirely new trade did not 
appeal to them. The suggestion was 
made that the union take in the ma- 
chinists, who were union men anyway, 
though not members of the. typographi- 
cal union. That to the union was a 
preposterous idea. No satisfaction could 
be got from anybody and at last the 
foreman of the office was sent for and 
he sent for the chapel chairman. He 
was directed by the editor to submit 
three questions to the executive com- 
mittee of the union. These questions 
were: What is the status of the ma- 
chinists on the casting machines; can 
they get into the union, and will the 
machinists be allowed to care for two 
machines as they do in the Mergen- 
thaler offices? These questions were 
taken in writing by the chairman of the 
chapel and were to be presented to the 
executive committee that night. It hap- 
pened, however, that Organizer Terry 
had an engagement out of town that 
night, and he did not propose to have 
anything interfere with that engage- 
ment, so he said, ‘Oh, I’ll go around and 
settle it myself.”” He ap “i, at the 
office and laid down the. He was 
taken into the casting Prosar and was 
shown the working of the machine and 
how utterly preposterous it would be to 
have compositors around machinery that 
they knew nothing about. Then he 
reached his decision. It was that there 
would have to be one compositor as- 
signed to each machine to learn; that 
every compositor in the office would 
have to learn; that in the process of 
learning, each compositor should work 
only eight hours a day instead of the 
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nine that he worked as a compositor, 
and he should be paid full union wages 
for his time. It was explained to him 
that only one man was required for 
each three machines. He said that one 
man would have to be put on each ma- 
chine. It was obey or quit work, and 
obey it was. 

Thereafter one compositor for each 
machine was selected by the union, was 
put in the casting room, and for days 
they sat there smoking cigars, talkin 
loud and making general nuisances of 
themselves while the machinists went 
about their work as usual. This ruling 
of the insolent organizer, it will be 
noticed, made the Monotype machine 
cost $48 a week to operate, against the 
$24 a week that the Mergenthaler cost. 

th hese various incidents are all of re- 
cent occurrence. They, perhaps, will 
give to the Sun reader a better idea of 
just how Typographical Union No. 6 ar- 
rogantly and insolently assumes pos- 
session of other people’s property, robs 
the owners and makes the printing busi- 
ness one of the most expensive to go 
into. But what has happened in the 
Sun office has happened, and is happen- 
ing every day, in the office of every 
aed in the ye | which this gang of 

oters has by the throat, and it will 
probably continue to happen until the 
proprietors of other newspapers get suffi- 
cient backbone to stop it. The charac- 
ter of the incidents that have been re- 
lated, of course, gives something of an 
idea of the character of the men as well 
as the character of the union. One or 
two others may be related that bear 
more particularly on the character of 
the men. 

There were employed on the Sun 
_three women—one was the widow of 
two printers. The other two were the 
daughters of deceased printers; one of 
them, daughter of an assistant foreman 
of the Sun. These printers had been 
improvident and left their women folks 
penniless and helpless. The Sun found 
places for these women. They were re- 
quired to do the very lightest cu that 
is done in a newspaper office, work that 
is usually done by small boys, and they 
were paid $8 a week apiece. They lived 
honestly and respectably. The men in 
the chapel looked with covetous eyes on 
the places held by these unfortunates. 
They studied and figured on how to 
obtain the places and put these women 
on the streets, and at last they hit upon 
a plan that they thought would work. 
They held a meeting and solemnly re- 
solved that no person employed on the 
composing room floor houtd receive 
less than $24 a week. They knew that 
the work that the women were doing 
was worth less even than they were be- 
ing ie and they argued that the paper 
would certainly discharge them and put 
men in their places who could be forced 
to do other work in addition. Of course 
the Sun could not permit any such out- 
rage to be committed on three defence- 
less women, who should have been 
wards of these men wlfo sought to beg- 
gar them, and the Sun raised their 
wages to $24 a week, to the lasting dis- 
gust of the union men. 

One of the men employed by the Sun 
before it finally severed its connection 
with Tonempeattedl Union No. 6, had 
been employed there for thirt 
years. He was receiving $6 a wee 


-three 
more 





than the union rate for the work he was 
doing. He got married. He asked for 
a vacation and got four weeks with full 
pay. He came back two days before the 
gang decided to try and ruin the Sun. 
He worked one day after the gang had 
quit and then he struck and went to 
work immediately in the non-union 
Brooklyn Eagle office. 

The incidents that immediately pre- 
cede a strike also show the character of 
the men as well as the character of the 
union. In the recent strike, which from 
the re of a strike was as 
much of a fizzle as was the fiasco on 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit railroad 
system and the other on the Metropoli 
tan Street Railway system, a committee 
from the union, selecting a Saturday 
night when every officer of the associa- 
tion owning the paper was out of reach, 
came to the office with certain agree- 
ments to be signed. They were in- 
formed, as were the men, that there was 
no officer of the association in the city 
and that there was no person with au- 
thority to sign any paper that would 
bind the newspaper one way or the 
other. It made no difference. Phey 
demanded that the paper be signed, 
the men wouldn’t work. The vented 
bility of anything of the kind being 
signed that night was explained. Un- 
successful efforts were made to reach 
the officers of the corporation. The 
men were assured that every man who 
stuck to the paper had a life position. 
They were asked mérely to wait until 
the following day, when it was believed 
an official of the association would be 
in the office who had the legal right to 
sign or refuse to sign the papers pre- 
sented. They said that wouldn’t do, 
and at 10 o'clock at night they quit the 
office, not having done any work for two 
hours and the time of their quitting be- 
ing within two hours of the time the 
paper should go to press. In any other 
office than that of the Sun in ail prob- 
ability no paper would have been printed 
the next day. The Sun did appear the 
next day. It wiped its hands of the 
union that night and it has been con- 
ducting its own business ever since. 

After these employees of the Sun 
had quit work and the Sun had assumed 
the management of its own business, 
one of the men, speaking to the treas- 
urer of the Sun Association, said, by 
way of explanation and excuse for their 
act in attempting to ruin the newspaper 
by preventing its publication: 

“T tell you that the night the thing 
happened when it was all explained by 
the business manager that the men were 
not to be thrown out of work and all 
that, if a vote could have been taken, 
ninety per cent of the men would have 
voted to continue work, but they didn’t 
get any chance to take a vote. They 
were controlled by the union, and the 
officers of the union ordered them out, 
so they went out.’ 

It may interest the public to know 
that the Sun has on its pay rolls more 
than 2,000 regular employees. The num- 
ber of men who quit work were fewer 
than 200. The other 1,800 are happy in 
the knowledge that they have the best 
of positions and that they are paid 
higher wages than any men doing simi- 
lar newspaper work anywhere in the 
worl 

Here is a letter from a union printer; 
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it is one of many that have been re- 
ceived: 
To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sir—I have for a great many years 
been a reader and admirer of the Sun, 
and have read with especial interest its 
editorials on religious topics and those 
treating on the labor question. Although 
for a number of years a member_ of 
Typographical Union No. 6, and | a firm 
believer in the idea that in “union 
there is strength,” it has seemed to me 
that in the average working man’s com- 
bination for self-preservation there is 
very little akin to the genuine spirit of 
unionism. At least I believe that to be 
true of present-day methods in No. 6. 

The fact is, in the average morning 
newspaper office there is more “backcap- 
ping” (i. e., malicious gossip) than in 
any meeting of old maids ever known. 
This is known to any man who ever 
worked on a morning paper, and those 
who do not indulge in this sort of black- 
guardism are the exception. And, too, 
it is well known that it is next to im- 
possible to obtain a position without a 

‘pull, “6 and it is usually the man who 
can ‘‘work” the foreman, regardless of 
his own workmanship, who lands the 
situation. In truth, there is about as 
much genuine unionism in No. 6 at the 
present time as there is in the Demo- 
cratic party, and for one I am disgusted 
with its methods. There are many good 
and true men in the organization, but 
in the main it is “everybody for him- 
self” quite as much as if there was no 
union at all. No honest man will deny 
that there is just as much scheming to 
get another man’s place among the mem- 
bers of No. 6 as there is at the present 
time to displace the so-called “rats’’ who 
have taken the place of good union men 
on the Sun. may be a traitor for 
uttering such sentiments, but the truth 
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— as well be told, even if it does 
nurt 

You are at liberty to use this in 
manner you choose, only do not in ony 
my name, simply because I value my 
life too highly to sacrifice it in such a 
cause. Yours truly, TruTH. 

New ork, Aug. 20, 1899. 


WORTH READING. 


In the planning of the details of a 
mail-order business the insertion of ad- 
vertisements in periodicals to produca 
inquiries or sales should be the last 
thing to be attended to. The goods 
should be ready, the booklets and cata- 
logues completely written and illustrated 
and in the hands of the printer, with 
the certainty that they will be ready in 
time, and all the circular letters and 
various details of the selling campaign 
should be thoroughly worked out before 
a_ single advertisement should appear. 
Then the advertiser is free to devote all 
his energies to selling his goods to every 
individual with whom his advertising 
brings him in contact. The _ inexperi- 
enced advertiser too frequently inserts 
his advertisement before the rest of his 
advertising matter is ready, and then 
finds himself very much in the position 
of the storekeeper who inserts adver- 
tisements in the dail papers inviting 
people to his store betore his goods are 
displayed or salesmen engaged to wait 
on his customers.—Advertising Experi- 
ence, Chicago, Ill. 


“KEEPING wid: seeaeeaal AT 





Lady of the House (to peddler)—If 
se do not go away I’ll whistle for the 
og. 

Pushing Peddler—Then let me sell 
you a whistle, mum.—7Tit-Bits. 















































: Qn the Bias. 


: That’s the secret of the 5/A Bias Girth oom | 
4 Blankets. The girths are on the bias—that m 
they are crossed. They work automatically. The The 


SW) 


blanket can'tslip. If you pull one side the other 

side keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it 

pa hh the horse. He can’t rub it loose. He 
‘Ldisplace it if he rolled in it. 


@BIAS GIRTH 


. Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any liorse—to 
suit any purse, Ask your dealer for 5/A Bias Girth Bianketws 
SA, andlook for thetrade-maris A book on the subjeet sent free. 


As : WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 





TO SHOW AN ARTICLE IN USE MAKES THE BEST KIND OF ADVERTISING PICTURE, 


BESS — Gees 
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THE POSTAGE STAMP EVIL. 


Office of 
Asst. Postmaster Frep H. Nicnots. 
YNN, Mass., Aug. 31, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is my desire to secure your views 
relative to the lack of means furnished 
by the Government to remit small 
amounts by mail. The use of postage 
stamps is certainly not a desirable way, 
as it is an inconvenience to the remitter, 
dampness in the mail is liable to cause 
the stamps to stick and perhaps spoil 
them, and it is annoying to the publisher 
or advertiser doing a mail business, to 
be obliged to accept hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of that which is not a legal ten- 
der, and for which he is obliged to find 
a purchaser and sell at a discount of 
from 4 to 8 per cent. 

I hope to be able to present to the 
convention of first class postmasters to 
be held in Washington during the early 
part of November, some facts and 
figures on this evil, and suggest a rem- 
edy for the same. I write to ask you to 
give me your own views on this subject, 
with privilege of using such information 
on a paper before the convention. I 
should also be glad if you could through 
the columns of your publication ask pub- 
lishers and advertisers to forward to me 
any suggestion which they might have. 
Your courtesy will be duly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, Frep H. Nicuo.s. 

Printers’ INK does not pos- 
sess any particular views on this 
subject, except that it believes the 
government has been derelict in 
persistently failing to provide a 
means of sending small amounts 
of money by mail aside from the 
money order, which necessitates a 
journey to the postoffice, an effort 
that most people seem anxious to 
avoid. In avoiding it they use 
ordinary postage stamps, with 
which the mail order advertiser is 
consequently deluged. If these 
came in good condition they could 
be sold at a discount, but they 
come pasted together or pasted on 
the letter, necessitating a soaking 
in water in order to disentangle 
them from each other’s embraces. 
After they have been disentangled 
they have lost their glue and are 
not salable to the postage stamp 
dealer. The mail order adver- 
tiser must then wait until he can 
use them up himself, making it 
necessary to have part of his capi- 
tal lie idle and unproductive. 

Various plans have been sug- 
gested to obviate the difficulty. 
Mr. Horace Dumars, of the La- 
dies’ World, thinks the best 
method would be for the govern- 
ment to sell a certain card upon 
which the purchaser may paste 
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the postage stamps which he de- 
sires to send, the postoffice re 
deeming and canceling all stamps 
appearing upon such cards when 
they arrive at their destination. 
This appears ingenious enough, 
but it necessitates that journey to 
the postoffice which appears to be 
the chief objection to the money 
order. Mr. C. W. Post, of Pos- 
tum Cereal fame, advocates the 
issue of a fractional paper cur- 
rency which shall be legal tender 
everywhere until the owner writes 
a certain name and pastes a two- 
cent stamp upon it, after which it 
is to be payable only to the person 
whose name appears on it, and 
thus can safely be sent through 
the mail. The chief objectiontothis 
seems to be the difficulty of writ- 
ing on “shin plasters” which have 
been in circulation for some time: 
another obstacle is that as such 
currency is not issued in the de- 
nomination of one cent, a man who 
wishes to send 36 cents by mail 
would find it necessary to forward 
40 cents, which he would strenu- 
ously object to doing, besides ex- 
pending a two-cent stamp for 
each piece of such currency he 
sent. Mr. Alfred Meyer, the 
publisher of Mail Orders, thinks 
the postoffice should issue what 
he calls a “money postal,” 
an invention of his own. This 
is to be sold for two cents 
at all postoffices and at vari- 
ous commercial branches in the 
same manner as express money 
orders may now be obtained. The 
prospective remitter takes the sum 
he wishes to send to one of these 
branches and pays it and two cents 
in addition, for which he receives 
a “money postal” good for the 
desired amount at the other end. 
which he sends through the mai! 
without inclosing it in an envel- 
ope or any further expenditure 
for postage, the card containing 
a space for the sender’s written 
order for goods, etc. The only 
objection to this plan appears to 
be the lack of privacy in regard to 
the sender’s business which it ne- 
cessitates. Any of the methods 
here noticed could probably be 
adapted to remedy the conditions 
under which the mail order ad 
vertiser is suffering. — [Epiror 
Printers’ INK, 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS PRESS. 


A new afternoon independent 
newspaper—the Indianapolis Press 
—is to be established in this city 
by Major William J. Richards 
and John H. Holliday. Major 
Richards recently sold his interest 
in the Indianapolis News after 
twenty-three years as manager of 
the paper, and Mr. Holliday is the 
founder of the same paper, he 
also having sold his interest in 
it after twenty-three years as its 
editor and principal owner. Major 
Richards will be the business 
manager of the new paper, and 
Mr. Holliday will be the editor. 
Mr. Holliday is to resign his con- 
nection with the Union Trust 
Company, of which he is presi- 
dent. The new paper is to have 
a new plant, and it is expected 
that it will be in operation by the 
first of November. 

Major Richards said: 

“Tt will be an up-to-date modern 
newspaper, issued every afternoon 
in the year, except Sundays, and 
we expect to furnish Indianapolis 
and Indiana the best afternoon 
newspaper they have ever had. It 
will start full-fledged, with an 
equipment of machinery and ap- 
pliances of every description as 
good as can be bought.” 

“You feel assured, then, that 
there is a field for another pa- 
per?” Major Richards was asked. 

“Most certainly,” he replied. 

“The Press is not started in oppo- 
sition to any other paper. No 
worthy enterprise succeeds in an 
effort to tear down another. "The 
Press is started to carry out cer- 
tain ideals in journalism to which 
its proprietors have been sincerely 
devoted for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and which, they believe, the 
public will approve and support. 
We have a darge and growing city, 
a larger one in many things than 
most of us realize; we have a 
great and = growing population 
tributary to us, and in no such 
center in the United States are 
there so few newspapers.” 

“What will be the new paper’s 
editoriz Ul character and policy?” 

“In politics the Indianapolis 
Press will be absolutely and fear- 
lessly independent.” 

“When do you expect to begin 
publication ?” 
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“It will probably require sixty 
days, possibly more.” 

“What about the report that 
you intend to buy the Sun and 
absorb it in the new paper?” 

“That report is without any 
foundation whatever. 

“Who will be the managing edi- 
tor of the new paper?” 

“Mr. Holliday will be the editor- 
in-chief, but we have not decided 
on the managing editor.” 

“Will the staff of the paper con- 
sist of Indianapolis men?” 

“In so far as possible the em- 
ployees of the paper will be In- 
dianapolis men.” 

“Will the concern be a corpora- 
tion?” 

“No, we will not incorporate. 
The paper will be owned by a 
firm, consisting of Mr. Holliday 
and myself.” 

Much interest is felt in the new 
paper project, and to newspaper 
men and business men the names 
of William J. Richards and John 
H. Holliday, so long connected 
with the newspaper business of 
this city, carry all confidence. Mr. 
Holliday founded the News when 
he was twenty-three years old. 
The first issue of the paper ap- 
peared Dec. 7, 1869. As a boy he 
had carried the Journal. When 
he became a young man he en- 
tered the editorial branch of news- 
paper work and was for a time 
city editor of the Sentinel. When 
he started the News he had a hard 
struggle for several years, but he 
finally triumphed. He sold the 
paper Mav 9, 1892, to Major 
Richards and William Henry 
Smith. Major Richards had al- 


ready an interest in the paper. 


Major Richards was born in 
Montgomery County. When the 
war broke out he enlisted in the 
army and served in the Thirty- 
eighth and Eighty-first Indiana 
regiments. The close of the war 
found him a major. He went to 
Lafayette, and became associate 
editor of the Lafayette Journal. 
In 1871 he came to this city and 
was employed in the business de- 
partment of the Journal. Later he 
made a contract with the Sentinel 
and served one year with that pa- 
per. In 1876 he went to the News 
as manager of the circulation and 
advertising departments, and it 
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was not long until he was general | 


manager of the business depart- 


ment of the paper and part owner. | 


Charles R. Williams became edi- 
tor of the paper after Mr. oo 
day’s retirement from the New 

Mr. Williams representing the 
Smith interest. The story of how 
Major Richards and Charles R. 


Williams and Delavan Smith dis- | 


agreed, and how Major Richards 
began - proceedings against his 
partners, which ended in the sale 
of the News at the enormous 
price of $936,000 to Messrs. Smith 
and Williams, is well known to 
the public. 

So, after many years, the old 
team of Holliday and Richards 
again enters the newspaper arena, 


and it is expected that the strug- | 


gle between the two larger after- 
noon papers will be fierce. Major 
Richards has never believed the 
public demanded a reduction of 
the price of good newspapers to 
one cent, and he said yesterday 
that unless the opposition cut the 
price the Press would be a two- 
cent paper.— The Indianapolis 
Journal, Sept. . 


NOTES. 


A NEW European fad, possibly suc- 
cessor to the poster craze, is the col- 
lecting of queer advertisements. 

SeveraL Regent street (London) 
store-keepers advertise prices of their 
goods in both English and American 
money. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER on the sixth floor 
in a Kansas City building has a street 
entrance sign stating, “You take eleva- 
tor, we take photos.” 


In many parts of Scotland it used 
to be the custom to advertise a man’s 
trade on his tombstone, and in some in- 
stances it was mentioned that the busi- 
ness was still carried on by his widow 
or sons. 

Tue Peninsula Press, a weekly paper, 
formerly published at Snow Hill, Md., 
is reported to have suspended publica. 
tion. The Democratic-Messenger and 
the Worcester Advocate are now the 
only two papers published at that place. 


Ir Printers’ Ink would publish a 
list of all the dailies in the country 
who have an accredited circulation in 
the American Newspaper Directory, and 
who charge a straight rate, it would 
be invaluable to general advertisers.- 
Advertisers’ Guide. 

At a_meeting of the advertising 
agents of the railroads running west of 
Chicago, held in that city Aug. 30, it 
was unanimously agreed that newspapers 
are the best known mediums of adver- 
tising. In the vote taken the magazine 
was second to the daily press, but the 
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latter was conceded first place almost 
without discussion. 


“Pappy’s MarKET”’ is a large establish- 
ment that makes a business of renting 
clothes to people on Saturday nights. 
Among some it is a custom to hire a 
beaver hat, a Prince Albert coat, a cane 
and the other accessories of a fine outfit 
for use over Sunday. The articles are 
returned on the following Monday, and 
the fee of one shilling for their use is 
paid.—Albany (N. Y.) Press-Knicker- 
bocker. 

J. F. McGensey, 
upon a novel way of advertising a 
street-car fender which the Hipwood- 
Barrett company is introducing in the 
west. He carries a mutascope around 
with him, catches a street-railway man, 
and makes him put his eyes to the peek- 
hole. Then he turns a crank po the 
street-railway man sees the fender in 
the act of picking up two dummy 
figures on the Newton-Boston electric 
tracks.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

A rvuLING from the internal revenue 
department on the subject of advertised 

is penstledig to the effect 
that all doctors who advertise medicines 
must pay a stamp tax on the medicine. 
It is ruled as immaterial how the 
claims of the physician are brought to 


Boston, has hit 


the public notice, whether by labels, 
circulars, billboards, mewspapers or 
public print; whether physicians or 
companies advertise their ability to 


whether a certain rem- 
edy is advertised, the medicines are 
taxable. It does not matter whether 
the diagnosis is made from a symptom 
sheet prepared by the patient or from 
a personal visit to the bedside; or 
whether the medicines are delivered or 


cure disease, or 


handed personally to the pati:nts. The 
one material point that readers the 
medicine taxable is that it is advertised 


and supplied. The local authorities are 
instructed to make a thorough examin- 
ation and ascertain whether advertising 
physicians are stamping their medicines, 
the demand for which is created by 
public advertisement. The tax is to be 
computed on the rate charged for treat- 
ment. If the physician advertises to 
cure a disease for $5 the tax upon the 
medicine will be 12% cents.—Toledo 
(O.) Bee. 








Advertisements under this ler this head 50 cents a line 
each time. y the year $26 a line. No display 
other than 2-line initial ietter. Must be handed 
in one week in adva ance. 


GEORGIA. 


OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
©) Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
poopie read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
‘outhwest, Adv ertising rates very low. 








TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 
per thousand circulation inleading agricult- 
ural paper of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CANADA. 


YANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Montreal, 




















___CLASS PAPERS. _| 


ADVERTISING. 


PRRTERS INK, published weekly by Geo. P. 
1 & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of jour nals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
hy publishing good advertising methods, giving 
e xamples 4 good and bad advertising and tell 
ing why. it also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest- 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns 
l’RINTERS’ INK’s way of teaching is by exciting | 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally | 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an } 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon- | 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents . line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. 





Displayed Advertisements. 





Must be handed in one week in advance. | 





~ WANTED— Proposition from sapere ane Sam maga. | 
zines everywhere to publish this ad for three, | 
order and twelve months, set like copy, cash with | 

or er $ 
| 


LIQUOR CURE 


Established 1884. 


MARYSVILLE, O. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE ARIZCNA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phocnix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds : 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year. 

It is the only ne “y= in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of oF inotype 

It is the oes J newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

‘rhe circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily | 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 


_SHELL RINCS.. 











eos 





Made especially for es, purposes, 
Send for “Hot Catalogue, containing Cold 
Facts and Pretty Pictures.” 

CLARK & COOMBS, 
86 West — St., Providence, R. I. 







PRINTERS’ INK. 


The News’ 
Experience. 

















A large advertiser in dry goods 
said to the NEws advertising 
manager recent y: ‘‘ I am per- 
fectly satisfied that the NEws 
reaches all the people worth 
getting. The only reason I 
patronize the other paper is 
my long personal acquaint- 
ance with its present proprie- 
tor.”” Another, speaking of the 
NEws’ drawing power, re- 
marked: ‘‘ In all the tests we 
have made in sales purchase 
tickets and inquiries over the 
counter, we find the News 
brings two-thirds to three- 
quarters of our trade. I can’t 
afford to pay the price for the 
other third or quarter in the 
other paper.”” These are every- 
day experiences with Joliet 
merchants. 











Booklets 


Written, 
Designed and 
Printed. 


I write, design and print 
Booklets, Circulars and Adver- 
tisements of every description. 
No one has better facilities. No 
one can do it better. If you 
mean business write me on your 
own letter-head_ telling your 
needs. I will furnish you acover 
design and dummy of a booklet, 
circular or advertisement I 
would advise, free of cost, with 
estimate for the ——- design- 
ing and printing complete. Only 
one order needed. NS bother- 
ing with artists, engravers or 
printers. 


I attend to the whole business. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 


iV Spruce St., New York. 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
A j | os the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination — Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churckes, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an at:nouncement in CHARIIIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than Cuaririgs. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 5c. per line, 14 lines (7o cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $10; half page, 100 agate lines, $5; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$2.50. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 















S offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
= obiame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
= telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to 


@ Varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 


— 
— ~ . . . . 

Ss definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
eo sinking ship.—4dvertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 





in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 


do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 


Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 


AUVINerver eerervernerverversenrvervoreerververnervernerner nes 


= 
: I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
a 
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DON’T THINK US FUSSY. 


The Springfield mas.) News 


1S ALL RIGHT. 


Circulation far the largest in the field. Rates fixed and 
held to. Objectionable advertisements ruled out, 


isn’t This the Paper You Want to Use ? 


W 
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omen OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898.- 4 OOO 
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Mum is the Word! 


INK TRUST CAN’T GET HIM. 


Printers Ink Jonson Refuses to Join and Will 
Go It Alone. 


The printers and newspapers of the country 
will watch with much interest the attempted 
organization of the printing ink trust. Since 
the attacks on the old established firm of type 
founders, A. lb. Farmer & Co., have been suc- 
cessful in crippling that concern, the prices of 
type have been steadily advanced. 

The next thing is the ink trust. One man 
has, however, announced that he will not join 
the ink trust, and proposes to goit alone. That 
man is “rinters Ink Jonson,” of Spruce 
street, New York. 

Jon-onis the man who, several years ago, 
began business with the motto, **‘ No cash, no 
ink.” He made prices that were astounding. 
He soli good news ink tor 5 cents, the same 
thing as the long-credit giving firms asked 
anywhere from twelve to twenty-five cents for. 
He sold fine jobinks for one dollar a pound, 
same as the others asked you $2 to $5for. He 
revolutionized the ink trade of the country. 

The printers of the country will stand by 
Jonson in the fight that is bound to come, for 
he represents the principal of honest goods at 
a fair price. Jonson will be a bad thorn in 
the side of the ink trust.—News, Derby, Conn. 


Three months ago the publishers and printers of the 
country were threatened with a proposed ink trust which would 
start in operation on August rst. The deal could not be manip- 
ulated in time, so there was a postponement until September 
ist. That date also came, but you can not get any informa- 
tion about the combination even if you were to pay for it, and 
the postponement looks rather indefinite. 

While my competitors were worrying over the price they 
would receive for their plants, I was making hay while the sun 
shone. August was the best summer month I ever had since I 
started in business. I received 630 orders from my own city, 
and 338 orders from outside places stretching from Maine to 
California. My terms are strictly cash and.I would not vary 
from the golden rule for the richest printer in the world. If 
my goods are not all right you get your money back, also your 
transportation charges. Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 
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Never Mind Who 


has been doing your lithographic 
work in the past, we want you to 
let us submit our ideas before you 
place that next order. Some other 
concerns are older and bigger than 
ours, but they can't do better work, 
and when it comes to getting up 
original ideasand schemes we don't 
let anybody beat us. We puta snap 
and go in our work which we think 
you'd appreciate. 

All kinds of lithographing and 
fine printing, and every bit of the 
work done under one roof. 


Fine Show Cards. 

Bright, Attractive Street-car Signs. 
Booklets—lithographed or printed. 
Advertising Novelties. 

Neat Commercial Stationery. 


THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS COMPANY 


In the Gibbs & Williams Building, 


68 NEW CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 








The two heads 
that are better 


than one. 
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Visitors to the 


Dewey Celebration 


will find much difficulty in securing 
accommodations for the few days they 
may remain in the city. In order to 
meet a general demand 


THE BROOKLYN 


DAILY AGL 


has undertaken the work of supplying 
boarding houses to the out of town 
visitors during their stay in the city. 
Listing blanks have been sent out and 
are already being returned in large 
numbers. These blanks give the 
location of the house, near what rail- 
road, number of rooms, single and 
double, price per week, etc. 

A call upon the Brooklyn DaiLy 
EAGLE 


FREE INFORMATION BUREAUS 


and a glance at these blanks will 
secure for the visitor a desirable lodging. 


EAGLE BUILDING, 952 BROADWAY, 
BROOKLYN. MANHATTAN. 











CRITICISMS. 
By Charles Austin Bates, 


My paper which is published month- 
ly under the rather top-heavy title of 
Charles Austin Bates’ Criticisms, 
is quite popular with some people and 
is looked upon with scorn by others. 

It depends entirely on the point of 
view. 

Those who think the paper is sim- 
ply a vehicle for the greater distribu- 
tion of perpendicular pronouns, natu- 
rally fail to find in it anything of 
interest. 

Those who are willing to consider 
honestly an honest criticism, even 
though it is spotted pretty freely with 
“‘cap I’s,” very often discover in 
Criticisms food for valuable thought. 

Criticisms has no particular mis- 
sion in life. It will never make its 
publisher rich. But for an unpreten- 
tious, high-priced publication it has 
an unusually large number of friends. 

I believe that I receive more cash 
for subscriptions to Criticisms than 
is received for subscriptions by any 
other publisher of a paper devoted to 
advertising. 

Two dollars will pay your sub- 
scription to Criticisms for one year. 
With your subscription send me a 
batch of your latest ads; or a copy of 
your latest booklet; or a copy of your 
latest catalogue; or the copy for the ads 
you are going to use next week or next 
month; or the copy of your proposed 
booklet, circular, catalogue, street car 
card; or copies of your office stationery; 
or proof of the job of printing you are 
not quite satisfied with, and on receipt 
I will send you a personal letter of 
criticism and suggestions based on 
your ad, circular, booklet, proof or 
catalogue, and tell you just exactly 
how it can be made more effective, if 
possible, and why. 

** 

Critics have been very kind in their 
notices of my small book, ‘‘ Short Talks 
on Advertising.” It is not an adver- 
tisement of my business but a series 
of talks originally published in about 
two hundred daily and weekly news- 
papers througliout the country. 

Early this year I collected these 
talks and printed them in a small fat 
book of 224 pages with 123 illustrations, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 












It is bound in cloth with rough 
edges and gold top at one dollar a 
copy, and in lithographed paper covers 
at twenty-five cents a copy—postpaid. 

I submit extracts from a few of the 
notices that have been given to the 
book : 

‘*Mr. Bates’ Masterpiece.” It is 
interestingly and readably written— 
more readable than one would believe 
possible on so hackneyed a subject as 
advertising—and is illustrated by pict- 
ures intended to lend a humorous turn 
to many of the sentences in the text. 
For those who want a general idea of 
advertising principles, the book will 
be found valuable, and even the 
readers to whom its subject is more 
than familiar will find it an interesting 
companion for a leisure hour. It is 
full of apothegms, every one of which 
rings with a true note.—George P. 
Rowell, 

Excellent Work.—Auffalo 
News. 

Interesting and profitable.-—Balti- 
more Herald, 

Lively and sensible.—Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 

Handsome and clever.— New York 
Press, 

Should be read 
World. 

Should be on the desk of every ad- 
vertiser —Cleveland Press. 

Best thing we have seen.—Auffalo 
Express. 

Most practical and helpful.—J/iz 
neapolis Journal. 

Every advertiser may read with 
profit.— St, Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Bates has rendered a service to 
all progressive business men.—/’Ai/- 
adelphia Record. 

Most interesting of all instructive 
books.—Buffalo Times. 

Full of ideas of value.-—C/eveland 
Leader. 

Nothing humdrum or commonplace. 
—Buffalo Commercial, 

Full of snappy, common sense hints, 
—Boston Advertiser. 

Striking and readable.—Aaltimore 
American, 

Can not fail to prove interesting. — 
Pittsburg Press, 

Should be in the hands of every 
business man.—Vhiladelphia Ledger. 


evening 


twice.x—Cleveland 


* 
Send orders direct to 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATEs, 
Vanderbilt Building, 
New York. 
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Good Business 
this Fall, 


The great middle class throughout the United States is enjoy- 
ing prosperity that it has not experienced for many months. The 
manufacturing industries are running to their full capacity, while 
crops in the great farming sections of the West are so abundant 
that the farmers find difficulty in securing the necessary labor to 
harvest them. The iron industries have more orders than they 
can fill. Nebraska is now enjoying the biggest year in its agri- 
cultural history, while a responsible representative of one of the 
great railroads running out of Chicago asserted the other day that 
his line has carried more pianos this year (which by the way is a 
rather expensive luxury) than during the three years preceding. 
In addition to this, the leading publications of the various sec- 
tions are receiving subscriptions at a rate that means increased 
circulation, which, in some instances, makes it necessary to ad- 
vance their advertising rates. 

Asa result of these conditions, preparations are now being 
made by many advertisers for an early and vigorous campaign. 
If you are interested in the extension (or expansion) of your busi- 
ness through advertising, we can give you better service than can 
be obtained elsewhere because we have a perfect organization, 
complete facilities, thirty-four years’ experience, and a knowl- 
edge of values which is unequaled. 

If you want first-class service at lowest prices send your ad- 
vertising orders to 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency 


{0 Spruce St., New York. 


We prepare advertisements, originate designs, arrange the typo- 
graphy, furnish electrotypes, place them in newspapers and 
see that they appear in accordance with orders. 
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Baltimore News 


is the afternoon paper 
of Baltimore City. It 
covers a field which 
three morning papers 
divide. Why not 
reach all with one ap- 
propriation? 





The daily average circulation of THE NEWS 
during the month of August, 1899, was. . 


—- 33,083 
ch 


M. LEE STARKE, S. S. RECKEFUS, 


Mgr. Foreign Advertising, Western Representative, 











52 Tribune Building, Boyce Building, 
New YorK Clty. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The 
Newspaper Publisher 





should tell the story of the value of his advertis- 
ing space in the paper reaching the most people 
apt to become his patrons. Every good paper 
has a host of facts, the publication of which will 
induce advertisers to consider the paper as a 
valuable medium for their use. 

PRINTERS’ INK offers its services in 
bringing those facts to the attention of all 
advertisers. 

The cost of a page advertisement one year 1s 
$5,200—$100 each insertion. Smaller spaces 
pro fata. 

PRINTERS’ INK will carry the story 
direct to probable advertising patrons with 
certainty and profit. Address 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


1o SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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+4 A Great Opportunity @ 

















We can now offer to 
advertisers the extreme- 
ly valuable space on the 
step-risers of all stations 
on the 


Brooklyn“L” 





Sizes and terms on 
application. Thisis the 
only chance in fifteen 
years and to a _ large 


advertiser its merits are 


OF 8D I ae a 


manifest. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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